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WHAT A 10,000-HOUR PILOT CAN TELL YOU 
ABOUT THE WORLD OF THE AIR THAT AWAITS YOU 









“WE WERE on Christmas Island on Wednesday. On Thursday, we set the wheels down on a New Guinea 
mud-flat with a load of horses and four-inch guns. The fuzzy-tops had carried in some wounded flyers of 
ours, across the Owen Stanley Range. We had our wounded at the base hospital in an hour's flying time, 
and on Friday we took off for the States again, for a steak and a change of shirts.” 

Sure that’s traveling, says this veteran of the ATC. But traveling is his business, and to him the 
world’s just so many whistle stops. As he puts it, “I’m strictly a big-time driver.” 
What does this all mean to you? “Plenty,” he says emphatically. “American 
equipment has been so proved and improved in the brutal laboratory of war 
that air transport has achieved a reliability almost beyond belief.” 

He'll tell you, for instance, how reassuring it is to be able to fly 
over those Owen Stanley Mountains in a twin-engine transport with 
a big part of the total engine power in reserve. And how those 
engines can normally travel four times around the world be- 
tween major overhauls. 

The best estimates are that 20 million Americans will 
travel by air within three years after the war! Yes, 
travel and ship by air, for today business is basing its 
plans upon planes, and the reason is truly amazing: 
Against a cost of 88¢ per ton mile for air cargo in 1939, 
such equipment as the new Curtiss Commando — 
powered by two 18-cylinder Wright Cyclone engines 
harnessed to automatic Curtiss Electric propellers 
—can operate today at a fraction of that cost. 

A new world of the air awaits you. It offers the 
greatest opportunity our people have ever had 
to insure our national security, to promote trade, 
and to provide a richer life for all. 
































FOR TRADE AND FOR SECURITY. . . LOOK TO THE SKY, AMERICA! 


CURTISS WRIGHT 


CURTISS-WRIGHT AIRPLANE DIVISION 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
CURTISS-WRIGHT PROPELLER DIVISION 
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QuizZ QUESTION: What is Addressograph? . 











plant.” 





“We use Addressograph in our factory 
office for speedily writing production 
forms. I think it’s a production control 
system.” 


“I would define Addressograph as a 
system which puts information to be 
written more than once on metal plates 
so that it can be reproduced quickly 
and with 100% accuracy.” 


“I think Addressograph is equipment 
for addressing envelopes, magazines, 
and other mail.” 


“Addressograph is a method for writing 
job tickets, parts identification, etc. At 
least that’s what we use it for in our 


“Addressograph is a business system for 
writing payroll information. We have 
used it for several years.” 











—Here is the Correct Answer: 


Every one of these answers is right! As far as it goes. 
Actually, Addressograph simplified business meth- 
_ ds save time, cut costs, and guarantee accuracy 
_ wherever paperwork is done. Addressograph fits 
_ itself into small business and large, into every de- 
partment—takes over the complete job of writing 
anything which must be written more than once. 


| Addressagraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


dd h and Multi h are Regi d Trade Marks of Add Iti ih Cor ti 








ee 


Why not start a treasure hunt in your business— 
search out ways to improve efficiency in office and 
factory? Our Research and Methods Department will 
help you, show you how Addressograph simplified 
business methods are cutting corners for others in 
your industry. Telephone our local agency or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Cleveland 17, O. 
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| Best Light in Sight / 
SYLVAN IA BULBS 
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For over forty years, Sylvania 
has provided superior illumi- 
nation for the many, diversi- 
fied requirements of business 
and industry. Sylvania bulbs 
are made to meet, for instance, 
the varied demands of street 
lighting, transportation, plant 
and office operation, retail sell- 
ing. Dependable, long-lived, 
efficient service is assured by 
Sylvania bulbs! 
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What's Ahead — 


MODERN MERCURY 


During World War I it often took two or 
three days for war correspondents to send 
front-line news to the folks back home. 
Sometimes, in fact, the stories were lucky 
to get through at all. Today, however, for 
the first time in history, civilians can get 
news red hot from the battlefield almost at 


. the minute it happens. 


The story of this amazing achievement is 
the story of Press Wireless, a revolutionary 
news service that has done its work so un- 
ostentatiously that the general public as yet 
knows little of its activities. 

For a behind-the-scenes story of this giant 
of the air waves, read “Press Wireless— 
Twentieth Century Mercury,” in our March 
15 issue. A. Wyn Williams is the author. 


SYMPOSIUM 


“Ts 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ work 
feasible?” 

As announced in our February 15 issue, 
Forses recently invited a number of busi- 
ness, labor and farm leaders to express their 
views on this question—a question of vast 
significance to U. S. peacetime economy, 
needless to say. On page 14 of this issue you 
will find some of their answers. 

The second instalment of this timely series 
will be published in our March 15 issue. 
And, in succeeding issues, we will bring you 
the answers of industrial, farm and labor 
leaders to the question: “Is a guaranteed 
annual wage feasible?” 

Don’t miss this important series. 


BUSINESS BLUNDER 


Next issue, in our increasingly popular 
“My Biccest MisTaKe” series, we focus the 
Forses spotlight on E. G. Buckland, ener- 
getic chairman of the board of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad. 

The fifteenth successful American to con- 
fess his “biggest blunder” for Forses’ read- 
ers, Buckland reveals an error that we be- 
lieve to be all too common among business 
men—from the traveling salesman right on 
up to the highest executive. Here’s a story 
with a valuable lesson for all of us. 


LESSONS FOR LEADERS 


Next issue we bring you the sixth and last 
instalment in a series that’s proving to be 
one of the most popular Forses features in 
many months—“Tue Art or Bernc a Boss,” 
by Howard Stephenson. 

Equally popular with both executives and 
young men on their way to the top, we 
frankly regard the material in this series as 
absolutely essential to every individual who 
either is, or aspires to be, “the boss.” 

Don’t miss this last big instalment. 


COMING 


Scheduled to appear soon: “Wuart's 
Angap ror SMALL Bustness?” ‘‘MIcrosEs 
Fino New Uses,” and “Fortunes ror Post- 
War Episons,” a story which tells in detail 
how to go about patenting inventions and 
answers many other questions asked by pros- 
Pective inventors. 
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Readers Say 


AIR SERVICE 


Forses’ interesting story, “Free Competi- 
tion for Post-War International Airways? 
Yes, and No” [Feb. 1] will, I am sure, interest 
your readers. However, in the discussion of 
the case of service from the U. S. Mainland 
to Honolulu, I do not think United’s testi- 
mony in the hearings before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board was properly reflected. 

United witnesses testified that United 
would operate a ten-hour service between 
Honolulu and the Mainland and charge $125 
one way and $225 round trip; and that 
United was prepared to operate planes of 
the type it is now operating under Army 
contract from California to Honolulu, be- 
tween which points United, under contract, 
has made more than 3,000 flights. 

United’s proposed ten-hour service is con- 
trasted with four-and-one-half days by 
steamer, and its air fare would be no more 
than the average cabin fare. United’s pro- 
posed $125 fare is contrasted with $278 
charged by the existing operator between San 
Francisco and Honolulu. United proposed 
a round trip fare of $225 contrasted with the 
$455 pre-war air fare of the existing oper- 
ator—Harotp Crary, vice-president, traffic, 
United Air Lines, Chicago, Ill. 


DOG EDITORIAL 


Your Feb. 1 “Fact and Comment” was 
very interesting. Your advocacy of the con- 
tinuation of the American way of life was 
very well done. 

You had the nerve to place the Roosevelt 
family on the same level as Hitler and Hiro- 
hito on special privileges: We, in America, 
have nothing in common with the world’s 
worst enemies.. We respect our President 
and his family only so long as they use good 
common sense, and when they don’t, they 
justly deserve being criticized, for such is 
the American way. 

When an editor of your reputation allows 
his mind to stray as you have on the latter 
editorial, you also deserve to be put on the 
carpet. I think you can take it—Norman F. 
Taytor, Ambler, Pa. 


The Roosevelt dog editorial was “writ sar- 
castic.”—Ep1Tor. 


OPINIONS 


I enjoy Forses greatly. I don’t always 
agree with you and many times get a little 
perturbed at you, and perhaps that is the 
reason I’m renewing for three years. 

Many of us are pretty one-sided in our 
opinions, expressed or implied, and some 
stimulus to our thinking apparatus will often 
do us untold good. 

Anyway I like Forses! It helps me in my 
business.—R. C. P., Arcadia, Calif. 


“MISTAKES” 


Your series “My Biggest Mistake” is ex- 
cellent. I hope you will contin-e it at the 
present standard. Eventually it should ac- 
cumulate to the size of a volume convenient 
for uncles to give away as graduation pres- 
ents to minds eager to learn.—A. C. ZacHLIN, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
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Juvestigate MB 


TENNESSEE 















Investigate its POWER—the mighty hydroelectric system of 
TVA that furnishes abundant electric power at the lowest rates 
in Eastern America... . 


Investigate it; STRATEGIC LOCATION that puts 51% of 


the nation’s population within 24-hour delivery range—a location 
served by a highly developed transportation system comprised of 
11 major railroads, excellent state and federal highways, transcon- 
tinental airlines, and 3 principal rivers for low cost transportation 
to the Midwest, Gulf, and World Ports. .. . 


Investigate its cooperative LABOR—intelligent skilled and 


semi-skilled workers that are fair in their dealings with manage- 
ment. ... 


Inuestigale its vast NATURAL RESOURCES—plentiful 


stores of coal, phosphates, limestone, ceramic clays, large cotton 
acreages, great stands of timber, and almost every agricultural 
product. ... 


Investigate TENNESSEE. Write for specific information 


and surveys relating to your particular requirements and for 
booklet: “Tennessee—Land of Industrial Advantages.” 


Tennessee Industrial Planning Council 
745 State Office Bldg. Nashville, (3) Tenn. 

















THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 





2-LINE 
Editorials 


Unity at Big Three conference augurs 
well for the future. 


War in Europe is nearing its climax. 


Allied war casualties are heavy, but 
far below the enemy’s, thanks to U. §, 
war production. 


Some sort of work-or-fight bill seems 
certain. 


It’s needed to boost morale of armed 
forces. 


“Big Business Plans to Aid Small 
Business in Meeting Post-War Com. 
petition.” Good. 


John L. Lewis should think twice be- 


fore again antagonizing service men. 


How much longer will Congress allow 
Caesar Petrillo to dictate? 


Retail sales are soaring, despite short- 
ages. 


And bank deposits, commercial and 
savings, are piling up. 


Save. Buy more war bonds, and hold 


them. 


Our home-front sacrifices are naught 
compared with those of people in war- 
ravished lands. 


A sound financial structure should be 
our first aim in post-war plans. 


Public confidence in Government's 
ability to meet contract obligations is 
essential for peacetime prosperity. 


War costs to date—$238,000,000,000 


—are seven times those of World 
War I. 


Industry is going all-out to aid and 
re-employ returning veterans. 


Many thousands have already been re- 
absorbed. 


Post-war travel promises to be big 
business. 


Priceless patriots: Blood donors. 


FORBES 
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Showers and cooler © 


American kids are like that. Comes 
hot weather, they'll roll on the lawn 
under the hose or leap whooping into 

s and pools to keep cool, And 
engines are just like people, that way. 
Keep ’em cool, and they'll be more 
vigorous and energetic. That’s why 
General Motors creates good weather 
for them to work in, right inside them. 
Here’s the story: 


1, minute an engine starts, a cool- 
ing system must start right with it. 


The temperature has to be brought to 
the point where the engine operates 
best, and kept there. 


That’s why General Motors engineers, 
always working to make more and 
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better things for more people, studied 
and tested radiators and cooling 
systems for so many years. 


They devised radiators, oil coolers 
and air coolers for all kinds of 
engines. Your own General Motors 
car benefited enormously from their 
research — at the same time they were 
finding out how to liquid-cool a 2000- 
horsepower airplane motor before it 
was even built. 


, a came a war of machines — 
engine against engine, 


And the cooling systems General 
Motors men had developed met the 
test fairly. They helped those LST’s 
and LCI’s to swarm up to the beaches 

































on D-Day. They helped to keep subs 
cool and livable. They helped to keep 
airplane engines singing their long 
song. This very minute, our fight- 
ing men, earnest and intent, are bent 
over the gauges and indicators that 
tell of tip top weather inside their 
engines. 


Here again, peacetime experience and 
research helped turn the tide of war. 
The American way of throwing open 
the doors of opportunity to men of 
enterprise once more proved its value. 


And in the fertile, productive years 
ahead it will make, in even greater 
measure, its contribution to the 
happiness and prosperity of all. 


GENERAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS” 
CHEVROLET *« PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE « BUICK 
CADILLAC *« BODY BY FISHER ¢ FRIGIDAIRE 


GMC TRUCK AND COACH 





Every Sunday Afternoon 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 


NBC Network 
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Buy More War Bonds |. . 





The Boss Goes to Bat 


ERE comes a time in every Boss’s life when he must 
“go to bat” for sales. 


Such a time will come in the post-war innings ahead. Then 
the Boss will have to take off his top hat, forget his per- 
sonal preferences for the very dignified striped trousers, cut- 
away coat, and Malacca cane, and be ready to step up to 
the plate with a ‘“‘Louisville Slugger” over his shoulder. 


To many Big League business men, Puck-The Comic Weekly 
is a “Louisville Slugger” among publications. 


Its success as a sales producer lies in the attention its fas- 
cinating editorial content receives from the millions, 


No star of baseball, stage or screen has ever had so mfany 
ardent fans as these world-famous personalities in Puck- 
The Comic Weekly —“Jiggs and Maggie,” “Blondie,” “The 
Katzenjammer Kids,” “Barney Google,” “Prince Valiant,” 
“Toots and Casper,” “Flash Gordon,” and “Tippie.” They 
are but a few among Puck’s livable, laughable, lovable char- 
acters—the great all-star cast of the publication field. 


New York University’s Chairman of the Department of 
Educational Sociology says of the Comics:...““Their hold 
on their readers, child and adult alike, reveals that their ap- 
peal is deeply rooted in our emotional nature. Certain it is 
that they have emerged as a major institution of American 
culture. We are but beginning to feel their social impact.”* 


Puck-The Comic Weekly is distributed to more than 6,500,- 
000 families through 15 great Sunday newspapers and is 
read by over 20,000,000 men, women and children every 
week. 


For present sales or institutional efforts, the one-third pages, 
one-half pages and BIG COLOR PAGES available in Puck- 
The Comic Weekly provide the greatest impact on this 
market of the millions. For full information call or write 
Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19, N. Y., or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. Did the off- 
cials of your company receive the miniatures of Puck-The 
Comic Weekly’s all-star cast? 


*In the Dec., 1944, issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
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Fog outside a ship is dangerous. Fog on or below 
decks— Water Fog—can save it from the worst 
peril of the sea— fire! 

Water fog is man-made. ..sea water forced 
through a nozzle with screen holes so fine they 
make a vapor-blanket that smothers even rag- 
ing oil and gasoline flames. And, equally im- 

portant, water fog does not capsize ships with 
needless tons of water. 

The screen for the nozzle that makes water 
fog must stand off the corrosive bite of salt 
water, yet stand up to terrific pressure de- 
spite its thin construction. Therefore, it is 

made of Monel which contains a high per- 

centage of Nickel—the tough metal which is 
used in alloys that fight rust and corrosion. 
Already Nickel has helped water fog 
snatch blazing warships, carriers, troop 
transports, and even tankers, from Davy 


Jones’ relentless grip — sometimes after 
burning for days! ; 


Fights,” Soringuisher 
ost © ge Fire Exit 
wt, gout 


If fire strikes in your 
home or garage, 
your fire extinguisher 
must be ready—not 
clogged or frozen by 
rust or corrosion. 
That’s why many types have valve 
seats, discs and springs made of 
Nickel alloys—metals that stand up 
i. “standby” service as well as in 
every-day use. In this, as in count- 
less other ways, versatile Nickel is 
your “unseen friend”—part of your 
daily life, like the starch in your 
shirts or the salt in your food. 


fon 


New York &, N. Y. 


Ni 
” J International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
ik smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 


metals .. . the producers of INCO Nickel 
alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 


BUY AND HOLD 
WAR BONDS 
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Sweet potatoes make sweet music 








HE news about sweet potatoes—the kind you 
dig out of the ground—is music to the ears of 
Southern farmers...and industrialists. 


Because science is finding new uses for this old 
stand-by farm crop...breakfast food and ice cream, 
starch and alcohol, malt and livestock feed... 


Southern agriculture...like Southern industry... 
is marching to a faster tempo these days. Producing 
more and better products. And shipping them to 
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market economically...by the dependable Southern 
Railway System. 

After victory, the whole Southland . . . business, 
industry, agriculture and the Southern will join in a 
mighty chorus, to sing a song of progress and 
prosperity. 

Look ahead—look South! 

CrwaeT E. Roernes 


— 
President 


oe SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
The Southern Serves the South 























“WITH 


ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Coming Industrial Developments 


Three vationally-important developments are foreshad- 
owed: Enormous growth of manufacturing in the South. 
Great expansion in the West. Decentralization; the locating 
of new plants away from such concentrated centers as 
Akron, Pittsburgh, Detroit. 

Even before the war the South was making notable prog- 
ress industrially. Not a few huge war production plants 
have been built there. 

Spectacular beyond precedent has been the construction 
of airplane factories and shipbuilding yards on the Pacific 
Coast. Moreover, a $100,000,000 steel mill was brought 
into being in California and a $200,000,000 steel mill in 
Utah, to meet war requirements. That they will not be 
closed down when peace comes is revealed by an offer from 
the United States Steel Corp. to buy or lease one or both. 
The whole Pacific area stands to benefit incalculably from 
the new era about to be ushered in throughout the Orient. 

Commenting on the trend of new industrial enterprises 
away from big cities, John W. Bricker, former Governor 
of Ohio, aptly states: 

“Such decentralization has already been taking place. 
The manufacture of parts in widespread areas began to a 
certain extent before the war. It came about through im- 
proved highway and transportation systems, greater acces- 
sibility of raw materials and the availability of better living 
conditions. 

“In the days ahead the great cities will have more severe 
competition. It must: be aided, not opposed. It will actually 
mean a stronger unity among our people. Industrial and 
rural America will be more interdependent. It will require 
more practical and efficient industrial building in the great 
cities.” 

These three developments make for a healthy, balanced 
America. 

* 
Disappointments weaken only the weak. 
* 


How Far Can Wages Be Boosted? 


The first of a series of articles of interest to employers 
and employees appears in this issue (page 14). Organized 
labor is assiduously formulating campaigns, aimed chiefly 
at Congress, to compel the payment of 48 hours’ wages for 
less than 48 hours’ work when war work tapers off, and 
to force lawmakers to decree, by legislation, a “guaranteed 
annual wage.” 

Is either proposal, or are both proposals, economically 
feasible? 
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This publication has obtained answers from a large num- 
ber of representative corporation executives, small business 
men, labor and farm union leaders. Some of the views 
expressed will astonish readers, especially the views of Presi- 
dent William Green of the American Federation of Labor. 

Widespread is the conviction that some method or other 
will be devised to prevent any drastic reduction in weekly 
pay envelopes when war demands sharply subside. The eco- 
nomics entering into this whole problem are pointed out 
and discussed by authorities. Concerning “guaranteed” full- ’ 
time annual wages, the question most commonly asked is 
“guaranteed by whom?” No employer, it should be obvious 
to all, can long continue to pay out more than he takes 
in. For the Government to attempt to provide full pay for 
millions of unneeded workers could lead only to national 
bankruptcy. 

The issue, however, is definitely coming to the front. 
Therefore, every possible light should be thrown on the 
facts involved. These articles help to do this. 


* 


_ Determination wins. 
* 


if U. S. Had Business Management 


If the United States had a business manager with power 
to wield the axe on unnecessary expenditures and unneces- 
sary employees, taxpayers would be saved hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars—and the manpower shortage could be sub- 
stantially relieved. Every department, bureau, agency head 
revels in swelling his payroll, swelling the size of his em- 
ployee force, since this, in the world of politics, is inter- 
preted as swelling his own importance. Thus extravagance 
is encouraged, economy discouraged. Not only so, but there 
has been such reckless multiplication of bureaucratic bodies 
that numbers of them could be abolished without injuring, 
but actually enhancing, efficiency. 

Take as one glaring example the Office of War Informa- 
tion. It was created to collect, supervise and provide war 
news, facts. It was not established to spend millions to spec- 
ulate on what might happen to this, that or the next indus- 
try after peace comes. But that is exactly what it is fool- 
ishly doing—as illustrated by its ponderous theorizing on 
how many automobiles people will purchase in the years 
following the war. Sheer waste of taxpayers’ money! Little 
wonder the overreaching O.W.I. is throwing money around 
to the tune of more than $35,000,000 a year. 

Oh for a business manager at Washington comparable in 
ability with our able corporation executives, and possessed 
by a similar desire to prune expenditures! 
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What Pay is An Executive Worth? 


This statement made by the late Haley Fiske, when presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., to an agents’ 
convention, is furnished by.a reader as a timely contribution 
to the current discussion of what constitutes a proper salary 
for executives: 


Gentlemen, word has reached me that people sometimes question 
the salaries we pay our top. executives. It would be hard to explain 
in a few words why the directors think that I am worth $135,000 a 
year. Perhaps it will be easier to understand if I take Mr. Ecker 
as an example, who gets $125,000. 

He is our vice-president. His department has charge of all invest- 
ments and loans. They must be as safe as is humanly possible, 
because we are trustees, handling the money of millions of policy- 
holders. And they must be as profitable as possible, without sacri- 
ficing safety, so that we can keep up our dividends to these policy- 
holders. He has to find safe and profitable investment for over a 
million dollars every working day. 

That is a man-size job, and we cannot afford to hire anything 
less than the best man we know for it. It would not take many 
mistakes of judgment to wipe out a great deal more than we pay him. 


‘ Absolutely sound reasoning. 


* 


Loyalty has to be earned. 
* 


To Employers: Do Likewise 


How a workman regards his job is very often influenced 
by the attitude of his wife and family towards his company. 
A few, but all too few, corporations have recognized this 
and acted fruitfully. This communication from our Chicago 
representative, R. E. Hutchison, carries a suggestion to 
employers: 

I would like to report an unusual demonstration of employee rela- 
tions. The Harnischfeger Corporation in Milwaukee held Open House 
last Saturday. It stopped production and invited members of work- 
men’s families to come to the plant to see what goes on there. Most 
factory employees showed up with their wives, children, mothers-in- 
law, brothers and sisters, etc. The interest shown by workmen’s 
families was decidedly personal. They wanted to see where the old 
man worked, what kind of machine he used, what he turned out. 
Small boys in particular were enthusiastically interested. 

Lunch was served in the plant; the Harnischfeger band put on 
a day-long concert; there was no speech-making; absolutely no for- 
mality. It was a sort of indoor picnic with a definite purpose. I shall 
remember for a long time the expression of supreme content on the 
face of the little boy whose father let him operate a 25-ton traveling 
crane in the plant. 

* 
Every mercenary is bankrupt of heart. 
* 


How Much ‘Security’ Can We Afford? 


A leading, open-minded Representative in Congress asked 
this editor for his views on social legislation and its finan- 
cial aspects, on how much farther we should or could go in 
fastening heavier burdens on taxpayers. Extracts from the 


reply sent: 


Although I was brought up in what is now viewed as the old 
school of economics, I am convinced that we must be prepared for 
rather drastic social-economic changes, here and in other countries, 
after the war. 

The universal trend is towards, for want of a better word, “social- 
ization” by governments. 

Theoretically, idealistically, this is most praiseworthy. 

But being a canny Scot and taught to have regard for economy, 
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frugality, self-denial, etc., I always take into consideration, when 
any grandiose spending scheme is proposed, where the money can 
come from. Idealism without realism begets nothing but trouble. 

I am apprehensive over the ability of Britain to finance an all-o 
Beveridge Plan, governmental measures entailing colossal public ez. 
penditures, especially now that the war has bled her so severely, 

Most other trans-Atlantic countries are even, as I see them, less 
able than Britain to stand abnormally increased “social security” 
expenditures. 

As for our own outlook: I gravely doubt the advisability of even 
trying to arrest extension and expansion of “social security” and 
similar spending on a very substantial scale. To attempt to do s 


would, in my humble opinion, be butting one’s head against a brick 
wall. 


On the other hand, I am profoundly convinced that it is the duty, 
the patriotic duty, of every thoughtful citizen to exert himself to 
the utmost to stem a stampede towards unbridled expenditures, to. 
wards expenditures which could not but, ultimately, weaken instead 
of strengthen the nation, including the immediate beneficiaries of 


governmental largesse. 


“You must cut your suit in accordance with the size of your 
cloth.” 

This applies even to so rich a country as ours. 

In brief, though we must be prepared to become “progressive,” we 
must vigilantly guard against measures which would in reality injure, 
stunt progress. 

After all, commonsense must always be exercised, our heads must 
rule our hearts, facts rather than fantasies must govern us. 


* 
Happiness comes in only when you 
give it out. 
* ° 
Avoid cringing—and demanding it. 
* 


Mails To, From Soldiers Faulty 


Mail service to and from our fighters abroad is faulty— 
perhaps inevitebly so. One young American who served on 
the Western 1 ont, before being wounded, writes under 
date of January 2 that the last letter he received from this 
country was dated October 8, notwithstanding that several 
letters were dispe.ched to him every week since then. 
Another, stationed behind the fighting lines in Italy, writes 
that no letters reached him in weeks, that finally a batch 
arrived in a lump. Christmas packages mailed far ahead 
of time had not been received at New Year by the Western 
Front soldier. Similarly, letters sent from Europe have 
been unconscionably delayed in arriving. Cables have 
fared little better. 

We all realize that winning the war is, must be, the first 
consideration, that nothing must be allowed to retard that 
objective. But mail so very vitally affects the morale of 
our fighers that everything humanly possible should be 
done to handle it expeditiously. One can imagine how 8 
soldier feels when he doesn’t hear one word from his 
family or friends for months. 

P.S. What is the justification for prohibiting wounded 
from saying one word regarding what happened to them? 
What conceivable difference could it make were a letter 
from a loved one to fall into the hands of the enemy, should 
it describe the nature of the injuries suffered? This regula- 


tion strikes the layman as the quintessence of red tape 
absurdity. 
* 
Mossbacks don’t go forward. 
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that speed PRODUCTION 


Three and one-half-fold increase in production is what Con- 
trol Instrument Company achieved when Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting helped reduce operational losses. 


O* LY through the mass compila- 
tion of detail facts can many forms 
of machine and manpower losses be 
accurately measured and corrected. 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines 
make these facts available in greater 
detail, easier, faster, and with greater 
assurance of accuracy than by any 
other method. Here is what George 
W. Price, Vice-President, Control In- 
strument Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has to 
say about their achievement: 


"We make fire control instruments for the 
navy and intercommunicating telephones 
for industry. The huge naval expansion 
program intensified our efforts to increase 
production, for which we have received 
four Army-Navy “E” awards. 


“With only twice the number of workers 
we are producing over 7 times the volume. 
This increase is due in no small measure 
to our successful use of Remington Rand 


¢e KWIK-FAX «+ 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
Punches can “hold” data for 
automatic repeat punching. 
Data common to more than one tabulat- 
ing card may be “held” in the punch 
and automatically repeat-punched, in- 
stantaneously and without the need for 
“ pattern” cards, into as many cards as 


desired. This eliminates time-wasting 
individual punching operations and in- 
creases productivity many-fold. 





BUY BONDS—Buy Victory and Peace 
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Punched-Card Accounting in providing 


production control data whereby we could 
increase output by reducing waste os man- 
power and machine time. 


“Three important reports are produced 
punctually every morning under a schedule 
that makes speed paramount: 


1. Machine Shop Piece-report shows 
the number and kind of pieces prod- 
uced during the previous day and 
night shifts. This report, completed 
by 9:15 each morning, goes to the 
Schedule, Methods, and Expediting 
Departments, and to the Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of production.. 


2. Daily Machine Report, distributed 45 
minutes later, goes to foreman of the 
Machine Shop for checking previous 
shift performance and for assigning 
work and machine loading; to the 
Scheduling Department for compar- 
ison with and revision of planned 
performance; and to the Expediting 
Department for following up urgent 
jobs. 





%* The HOLE 
. the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


na 


-MARK of a System 





3. Lost-Time Report, ready at same time 
as the second report, shows personnel 
lost-time data and goes to department 
foremen and Personnel Department. 


“The obvious results of having complete 
and accurate production reports on execu- 
tives’ desks each morning have been that 
we are able to schedule machines and jobs 
more efficiently; methods-men can check 
actual with estimated output of men and 
machines; expediters know more closely 
how important jobs are progressing; idle 
machine time is lowered; lost hours by em- 
ployees are spotlighted and reduced. All of 
these results increase production.” 


Certified Report #431 1-5C,|covering 
details of how Control Instrument Co., 
accomplished this great production 
increase, is available to interested ex- 
executives by writing to our branch 
office nearest you, or direct to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc.,Tabulating Machines 
Division, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Employers Answer: 


Is 48 Hours’ Pay for 40 
Hours Work Feasible? 





Questions Asked 


This questionnaire was sent 
to selected heads of large cor- 
porations, small business men, 
labor and farm leaders: 

“Intimations come from 
Washington that the Admin- 
istration favors paying, when 
war work diminishes, 48 
hours’ wages for 40 hours’ 
work. 

“Organized labor is prepar- 
ing to wage a vigorous nation- 
wide campaign for payment 


of a ‘guaranteed an 
5 


wage. 

“1—Would it be feasible, 
economically sound, to pay 
48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ 
work? 

“2—Would it be feasible, 
sound, for most companies, 
industries, to establish a 
‘guaranteed annual wage’ ?” 











ANY replies have been received 
M to these questions. 


Extracts from answers to the 
first question are given here. Others 
will be given in next issue. Responses 
to the second question will be pub- 
lished in following issues. 

Verdicts naturally differ, not only 
between employers and union leaders, 
but between company executives. 

For example: President Willard H. 
Dow, of Dow Chemical, declares em- 
phatically as to the feasibility and eco- 
nomic soundness of paying 48 hours’ 
wages for 40 hours’ work: “Certainly 
it is feasible.” 

The majority of business men don’t 
think so, although some of them em- 
phasize that wages could be raised 
were the output per worker raised— 
which, most of them claim, could he 
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Owners of modest concerns contend 
that further boosts in wages would put 
them out of business. 

Railway executives reply unani- 
mously that further wage increases, 
above the unprecedentedly high levels 
now prevailing, would be catastrophic 
to that industry and would incite ruin- 
ous inflation. 

Those operating utility companies, 
almost without exception, voice un- 
willingness to express their views. The 
head of one very large company thun- 
ders: “No!” to both questions—but 
ducks being quoted by name. 

The questionnaire addressed to John 
L. Lewis brought a reply from K. C. 
Adams, director of United Mine 
Workers of America Information Ser- 
vice. Given here, it will be read with 
interest. The reasoned views of Wil- 
liam Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—which will astonish 
many—will be published in our March 
15 issue. 

Without further comment, let the 


first quota of replies speak for them- 
selves: : 


“CERTAINLY FEASIBLE" 


Wittarp H. Dow, president, Dow 
Chemical Co.: 

Certainly it is feasible. For a num- 
ber of years we have been paying 
time-and-a-half for all time in excess 
of 40 hours. But isn’t this a rather 
crazy approach to a simple problem? 
Why not talk about a 20% increase 
in the base rate of pay? Straight time 
is always a more sensible way to ap- 
proach any project. After all, the em- 
ployee is always interested in the 
amount in his pay envelope, and if 
you complicate the system of paying, 
it just adds to misunderstanding. It 
doesn’t seem to me that now is a very 
proper time to talk about maintaining 
wages when there is less work. That is 
as good a way as any to increase costs, 
and, after all, what is the object, when 
the base rates are high anyway? 





SMALL BUSINESS MAN: "NO" 


WINCHESTER’ BRITTON, 
Packing Engineering Corp.: 

No. It is, in effect, a 20% pay raise 
in the face of diminishing business, 
which is obviously uneconomic and 
unsound. Small business (my company 
is a small business) is hedged around 
with too many restrictions to allow it 
to lay up sufficient surplus to do a 
thing like this. We have not been per- 
mitted to retain any surplus to absorb 
any economic shocks, and a 20% in- 
crease in one’s payroll is a distinct . 
shock. If corporation taxes were re- 
vised, it might be a different story; 
but as it now is, how can we and oth- 
ers in our bracket retain only 20 cents 
out of every dollar we make and still 
be in a position to increase our pay- 
roll 20% with or without volume 
diminished ? 


president, 


CHRYSLER PRESIDENT'S “IF” 


K. T. KeLver, president, Chrysler 
Corporation: 

If you'll tell me at what price level 
we can sell automobiles to the people 
who will be wearing them out, I may 
know how to plan against it. We can 
pay for work when we can sell the 
products of work and when work is 
competitively efficient. 


YES—AND CHEAPER COAL! 


K. C. Apams, Director of Informa- 
tion Service, United Mine Workers of 
America: 

At the present time bituminous coal 
miners are working 54 hours a week 
underground, of which 11% hours are 
alleged lunchtime. Overtime payments 
do not start until after 40 hours of 
work. The present selling price of coal 
is predicated upon payment of this 
overtime. In addition, repairs and ex- 
tra payments to supervisory forces re- 
sulting from the continuous, six-day- 
week grind in industry geared to five 
days a week, to permit the execution 
of sufficient engineering and the rail- 
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roads to return coal cars, involves 


’ some additional cost. 


The fact is, we could take the 48- 
hour payment, involving eight hours’ 
overtime, and apply it to a straight 
hourly rate on the basis of 40 hours 
on a “portal to portal” basis and the 
operators could then, on the basis of 
coal-production costs for the nation as 
a whole, reduce the cost of coal 25 
cents a ton. 


} WHY IT IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Head of an office-appliance com- 


No. Labor has received substantial 
increases during the war, so that even 
reverting to a 40-hour-week, the rates 
and take-home will be substantially 
higher than in the pre-war period. 
Business, on the other hand, cannot 
stand a 20% increase in wages at a 
time when the getting back into civil- 
ian business will be difficult at best, 
and expensive, and when in all prob- 
ability controls such as OPA price 
ceilings will be continued, and even 
if not continued the buying public 
probably will not be in a mood to pay 
substantially increased prices. 

It must be remembered that, al- 
though it was easy to pay high wages 
during the war, those high rates, even 
on a 40-hour week, are going to -be 
extremely difficult to absorb in civilian 
manufacture and to add another 20% 
on top of that seems impossible. 


WOULD MEAN FEWER JOBS 


JoHN BALLANTYNE, president, Phil- 
co Corp.: 

No. The biggest single cost for most 
industries is labor cost. If 48 hours’ 
wages were paid for 40 hours’ work, 
every company that did this would be 
increasing its production costs sub- 
stantially and would, therefore, have 
to raise its selling prices accordingly. 
The final result would be to reduce 
demand for the product from the pub- 
lic and, hence, lessen the number of 
jobs the company could provide. In 
other words, the public would get 
fewer goods and services, and there 
would be fewer jobs. 


PROBLEM IS COMPLICATED 


Leo L. Pottak, Pollak Mfg. Co.: 
The approach to the problem is eco- 


nomically unsound. If the question. 


were “Should wages be raised 20% ?” 
the answer is dependent upon condi- 
tions. A 20% raise might be more 
than is necessary—or less. Funda- 
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mentally, the hours for which the 
worker is paid should be the hours 
he has worked. The rate he should be 
paid for each hour is another consid- 
eration. The labor relations problems 
arising out of 48 hours’ wages for 
40 hours’ work would be many and 
confusing. 


YES, IF WORKERS DO MORE 


Bror DaHLBeERG, Celotex Corp.: 

Yes—if the workers really worked 
and produced to the reasonable ut- 
most. Not how much they are paid per 
hour or day or week, but how much 


per item of production, is what counts. 
Otherwise, decidedly no. 


NOT IMMEDIATELY, BUT— 


W. H. WHEELER, Jr., Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Co.: 

No; not immediately at least. This 
assumes, of course, no general price 
advance. If prices are advanced pro- 
portionately, labor may be paid al- 
most any amount per hour, but it’s 
meaningless. Assuming prices are sta- 
bilized at the present level, some slight 
increase may be possible—and, in fact, 
will automatically occur under wage 
incentive plans, where the efficiency 
and, hence, earnings per hour will be 
greater on a 40-hour week than a 48- 
hour week, or 50 or 60 as some con- 
cerns are working. However, I believe 
that in most lines technological im- 
provements, increasing output per 
man hour, have not been sufficient to 
absorb a significant increase above 
current costs without wiping out prof- 
it margins. 


UNECONOMICAL, UNPROFITABLE 


Roy W. Mocre, president, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale: 

No. The size of our package, the 
amount of package contents and the 
selling price to the consumer at 5¢, 
10¢ and 15¢ are all related to a wage 
rate which presumes 48 hours’ wages 
for 48 hours’ work. The payment of 
48 hours’ wages for 40 hours’ work 
would be uneconomical—unprofitable 
in our business. 


YES, IF CONSUMER PAYS MORE 


M. E. McMartin, Allen Electric & 
Equipment Co.: 

Yes. But that, of course, is just an- 
other name for a wage increase. Wage 
increases obviously are possible if the 
consumer pays enough for the product 
to pay the bill. Probably in some cases 


a wage increase would not necessitate 
a price increase; for us it would. If 
prices continue to be controlled po- 
litically and held down, it would still 
be possible to pay the higher wages 
for a while, until we and others like 
us go bust. If controls are removed 
and prices permitted to find their com- 
petitive level based on higher wages, 
that might be desirable as means of 
diluting Federal debt. 


ON RAILROADS, NO 


VicE-PRESIDENT of a leading rail- 
road system: 

No. 48 hours’ pay for 40 hours’ 
work is just another wage increase 
and would be particularly burden- 
some on an industry such as the rail- 
roads, which are required to operate 
every minute of every day and night. 
Since someone must work on the rail- 
road every hour, a reduction in hours 
to 40 would simply mean hiring other 
men for the work, and thus we would 
find the continuous service industry 
paying twice’ for the same time. Wage 
rates are now the highest in history. 


DEMAND GOVERNS WAGES 


Rospert C. STANLEY, president, In- 
ternational Nickel Co.: 

No. The amount of wages paid de- 
pends upon work to be done. If there 
is a surplus of work, wages will be 
high and as the work falls wages will 
fall likewise. 


WOULD DISLOCATE OUR ECONOMY 


Water Geist, president, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.: 

The payment of 48 hours of wages 
for 40 hours of work means a 30% 
increase in wages (assuming that we 
consider 48 hours with normal over- 
time rates applying for the 8 hours be- 
yond 40). While our economy has and 
can probably stand a further amount 
of buffeting, it is questionable whether 
it can stand so sudden an increase, 
unless accompanied by a correspond- 
ing increase in prices. If prices are 
increased to correspond with the in- 
creased wages, the relative value of 
all fixed incomes and insurance pay- 
ments will drop correspondingly, 
causing very sudden dislocations in 
our economy with results that are very 
difficult to predict. 


* 


Additional replies will appear in 
our March 15 issue. 
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Frank Finney: 


“My Biggest Mistake” 





This is the fourteenth in a series 
of stories by business leaders 
concerning their “biggest mis- 
take.” Next: E. G. Buckland, 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford R. R. 











EW men in advertising are better 

known for sales-pulling ideas than 

philosophical, soft-spoken Frank 
Finney. Some of his more unusual 
achievements were: Dreaming up a 
national pistol campaign endorsed by 
—of all people—Al Jennings, the no- 
torious train robber; devising a yarn- 
promotion contest so unique that for 
the first time in history a president’s 
wife participated in a commercial 
“stunt”; and over-filling a badly un- 
der-quota U. S. Navy during World 
War I by using want ads in big city 
papers to reach rural farm boys of the 
type wanted. Hardly a line-up that 
suggests mistakes. 


BUSINESS FROM A BLUNDER? 


“Yet most of our business grew out 
of a mistake,” says Finney, with a 
chuckle. “In fact, I made the same 
mistake for 10 years running, and it 
practically wrecked us before the mis- 
take itself suggested the policy that 
has since carried us to success.” 

Frank Finney can well chuckle now, 
for that mistake was largely responsi- 
ble for the application of scientific test 
and research principles to advertising. 

Around the turn of the century, two 
alert young fellows named Street and 
Finney hung out their advertising shin- 
gle with a pre-determined intention of 
selling sales-pulling ideas without ca- 
tering to their clients’ vanity. 

“The boys were really out to please 
the boss ‘in those days,” Finney laughs. 
“It wasn’t unusual to see a cosmetic 
appeal, for instance, with a fierce- 
looking mutton-chopped character 
dominating the ad. The character, of 
course, was the president of the com- 
pany. It pleased his sense of impor- 
tance, but it didn’t sell cosmetics.” 

Street & Finney determined at the 
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As told to T. C. McCLARY 


outset to talk straight. “Many of the 
most able business men,” says Finney, 
“haven't the least sense of public re- 
action. And I used to tell them so, in 
the heat of trying to sell them ideas 
I was convinced would really pull. 
Naturally, it often made them mad as 
hops.” 

In the company’s tenth year Finney 
missed getting a whopping big ac- 
count by following these same tactics. 
“The trouble was,” he smiles, “I had 
set myself up as an authority without 
having any facts to back me up. I was 
sure my own idea was right—so sure 
that I hadn’t even thought it necessary 
to submit it to testing—to actual proof. 
Well, the client was sure, too, but he 
was smarter 
than I was. In 
the height of 
the argument 
he snorted that 
in the last 
analysis ad- 
vertising was 
just some- 
body’s guess 
anyway— that 
nobody could 
be sure his 
idea was right 


until after the 


money had been spent.” 

Finney holed up in a dark mood. 
Though he was still sure of his right- 
ness, he began to be assailed by a 
feeling of doubt, in spite of himself. 
He was convinced a really sound idea 
should sell itself. He was equally con- 
vinced his idea had been sound. Then 
where had he made the mistake that 
lost him the account? 

Behind these thoughts, the word 
“guess” haunted Finney’s mind. “How 
do you know?” the client had de- 
manded. “It’s just your guess against 
mine.” It looked to Finney like a dead- 
end problem. Proof was the key. But 
you couldn’t prove anything about 
advertising until the money had been 
spent. ’ 

While he was mulling over the mat- 


ter, he had been making a copywriter’s 
doo-dads with his pencil. Suddenly he 
looked down at his pad and discovered 
he had unconsciously scribbled out the 
answer. It was a slogan—a slogan that 
revealed both the mistake and the so- 
lution, and it set the policy the firm 
has followed ever since. It read: “Take 
the Guess Out of Advertising!” 

“T realized then,” says Finney, “that 
what we had to do was take our ideas 
and opinions into a laboratory and 
test them, precisely as an engineer 
would, But the laboratory for sales 
ideas is public reaction. I saw that 
what we had to do was to test ideas 
by sample campaigns in selected areas. 
Instead of going whole-hog for one 
idea which might not pan out, the 
trick was to sample and test a batch 
of them and learn our answer from 
the public itself.” 


CLIENT WAS RIGHT 


The practice is fairly standard to- 
day, of course, but it was new to ad- 
vertising then. However, it was a 
means of avoiding expensive risk that 
immediately appealed to Finney’s cli- 
ent. The test was made, and when the 
results came in, to Finney’s chagrin. 
they proved the client right! 

“However, the idea of test sampling 
was sound,” he grins now. “The client 
recognized it and became one of our 
biggest boosters. The test method is 
a proving ground that gets away from 
the personal element. When you prove 
an idea’s value, no contradictory per- 
sonal opinion has a leg to stand on.” 

Finney contends that the mistake of 
basing arguments on opinion rather 
than proof is apt to be most common 
in those very men most likely to be 
right. “But,” he says, “no matter how 
sure you feel about the soundness of 
an idea, don’t forget that until you've 
tested it to the best of your ability it’s 
still nothing but an opinion—an opin- 
ion that can antagonize a boss, a cus- 
tomer, a client or a fellow worker, and 
also spoil a sale or deal or conference 
at a critical point.” 


FORBES 














Passenger traffic will 
top all pre-war levels, 
they insist—here’s why 


ODAY the country’s transporta- 

tion systems are straining to han- 

dle record passenger traffic with 
facilities intended to serve only a 
fraction of the volume. Tomorrow, all 
signs indicate, they must be ready for 
a volume which will be far above pre- 
war levels. 

America always has been a travel- 
minded nation. Even during the de- 
pression, when many enterprises were 
withering, travel in the U. S. enjoyed 
a healthy growth, and during the war 
the travel habit has been instilled in 
more millions of Americans, some by 
being attached to the military services, 
others by gravitating to central war 
production areas. 


REVOLUTIONARY INNOVATIONS 


There’s been a lot of talk recently 
to the effect that post-war railroads 
will lose a substantial portion of their 
passenger volume to other carriers. 
Railroad men have a different answer, 
however. They conclude that the en- 
tire travel market after the war will 
be vastly greater and that all forms 
of transportation will share in the in- 
crease, 

Based on studies made by the Rail- 
way Business Association, civilian 
traffic in the first year following the 
lifting of emergency military demands 
will be up to 43,500,000,000 passenger 
miles, 11,000,000,000 above the level 
of 1940. Continuing, the study pre- 
dicts that total passenger volume of 
the railroads, airlines and buses will 
increase at the rate of about 2,000,- 
000,000 passenger miles a year until, 
in the third year after the war, the 
volume will pass. the 50,000,000,000 
mile mark. This would be an increase 
of 57% over 1940. 

To be sure, the railroads will face 
intensified competition from airlines 
and buses, as well as from the private 
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By JAY WINTERS 


automobile, But competition is the life- 
blood of American business, and the 
railroads, far from aping the ostrich, 
are facing the future squarely, deter- 
mined to fight vigorously for their 
share of this greatly enlarged travel 


‘market. 


The final outcome of this battle can 
not now be foreseen, but history has 
proved that in any spirited business 
competition there is one certain win- 
ner—the American consumer. The rail- 
roads and carbuilders are, therefore, 
planning innovations calculated to 
keep the railroads the best and most 
popular form of travel. Pullman Stand- 
ard, for example, is already prepared 
to build, as soon as world conditions 
permit, several new kinds of cars, in- 
corporating wholly new concepts of 
arrangement and comfort and de- 
signed to sharpen the railroads’ com- 
petitive advantages of luxury, safety, 
dependability, privacy, recreation, va- 
riety of accommodations, moderate 
cost and maximum usable time. 

In the travel era ahead the railroads 
will offer faster streamliners, extra 
recreational facilities, improved bag- 
gage handling systems, individual 
lighting and better and more numer- 
ous washrooms. There will also be 
many “unseen” mechanical contribu- 
tions to smoother, safer riding com- 
fort. One of these devices is a new 
truck which virtually eliminates the 





Tomorrow's coaches will permit long- 


distance travelers to ride in style 


Can the Railroads Meet 
The Challenge of Peace? 


leaning of cars on curves, controls 
sway at high speeds and minimizes 
oscillation due to road-bed irregulari- 
ties. Noise and vibration have also 
been reduced to a minimum by liberal 
use of cushioning materials. Other 
mechanical improvements include 
brakes that stop trains faster, safer 
and smoother than ever before, 
couplers that lock cars firmly to one 
another, thus preventing starting and 
stopping jolts, and a hot box alarm 
that automatically warns the train 
crew when journal bearings become 
overheated, thus avoiding accidents. 


DE LUXE COACH 


Another new Pullman “innovation 
is the “Day-Nite” coach, designed to 
provide a comfortable night’s sleep on 
long trips for low fares. This car will 
carry new chaise longue type chairs. 
Padded leg rests, which unfold into 
place from the back of the seat ahead, 
make it possible for a passenger’s legs 
to be parallel with his body when the 
chair is in a reclining position, thus 
providing maximum riding comfort 
without cluttering“ floor space. Each 
passenger in the coach has an individ- 
ual, beamlike light, and curtains that — 
drape the windows by day can be 
swung out at night and buttoned to 
the seat backs, affording semi-privacy 
for each two passengers. New com- 
partments for luggage, at the ends of 
the car, will mean no more stumbling 
over bags. And there will be six in- 
dividual washrooms instead of two, as 
at present. 

Experimental versions of a three- 
tier sleeper, accommodating upwards . 
of 40 passengers instead of the usual 
28, are already in use. This increased 
capacity is expected to result in a 
marked reduction in price for sleeping 
accommodations. The triple tiers of 
berths run cross-wise, three to a sec- 
tion, each with its own concealed 
wash basin. In the daytime the car is 
an attractive, roomy coach, with aisle 
at one side. On the other side wide, 
deep-cushioned seats with individual 

{Continued on page 34) 
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This is the fifth in a series of - 
stories on the characteristics 
required for business leader- 
ship. Next issue: Horizons. 











HE production manager of a 

small factory was offered a much 

bigger job in Chicago, at double 
his former salary. He had no occasion 
to meet the chairman of his new con- 
cern until he had accepted and moved 
in on the job. 

. “T feel I know you,” the chairman 
told him. “That paper on ‘Good House- 
keeping in the Factory’ was the best 
thing ever presented at the Foremen’s 
Institute. The principles of factory 
management it outlines have been 
adopted here, to the best of our abil- 
ity. Now, with you on the job to carry 
them out, we’re going to feel better 
about our production schedules.” 

“But I didn’t even write or deliver 
that paper!” the production manager 
exclaimed. “You should have hired 
Jelker, my head foreman. It was his 

r.” 

“Oh, I know that,” was the surpris- 
ing reply. “We wanted the man who 
ran the shop which that paper dis- 
cussed. If Jelker is good—and he im- 
pressed us—we reasoned that his boss 
would be better, or else he wouldn’t 
be boss.” 


FIRST RULE 


While that may seem a strange way 
to assess a man’s worth, it does for- 
cibly illustrate one point: A boss is 
judged by his staff. If you have a 
good force of workers, outsiders as- 
sume you must be good, and with rea- 
son. On the other hand, one weak 
sister in your organization will more 
than offset the good that stems from 
all the brilliant Jelkers you have 
trained and developed. 

To hire the best men you can find 
within the limits of your budget is an 
excellent first rule. Don’t be afraid 
that their talents will outshine yours. 


The Art of Being a Boss 


5. Staff 


By HOWARD STEPHENSON 


R. H. Grant, General Motors execu- 
tive, recently expressed it this way: 

“When you hire people who are 
smarter than you, you prove you are 
smarter than they are.” 

It’s the boss, the manager of men’s 
talents, the leader who knows how to 
get the best out of competent and 
often brilliant staff members, who 
gains the recognition, the credit and 
the reward. Good staff men never be- 
grudge the boss his extra rank and 
pay, for their intelligence tells them 
that his type of ability, his expert 
practice of the art of management, en- 
title him to top position. 

Selection of personnel has become a 
science, in which aptitudes, skills, 
temperaments and even degrees of 
honesty may be predetermined. Ad- 
ministrative talent is the one thing 
that does not appear in mass quan- 
tities. It’s usually too elusive for 
measurement in advance. For this tal- 
ent rests largely on judgment. 


FOUR KINDS OF ABILITY 


One of the largest manufacturing 
companies, which operates over 30 
plants in various parts of the country, 
and possesses an enviable record for 
good personnel relations, divides its 
entire staff into four categories, as 
follows: Think-up men, work-out 
men, get-it-done mgn and adminis- 
trators. 

Any typical American business en- 
terprise calls for these four kinds of 
ability. The boss, or’ administrator, is 
always at the hub of the wheel. The 
other three balance each other. At 
times the research or idea man seems 
the most important factor in the busi- 
ness. But without the work-out man, 
the planner who translates ideas into 
a practical program, the ideas would 
never get anywhere. And unless there 
is a dynamic, forward-driving execu- 
tive, the get-it-done man, plans and 
the program are never vitalized into 
action. , 

It’s true that one staff member may 
seem to have great capabilities along 
all three lines. He may spark ideas, he 





may know how to translate them into 
practical terms, and he may even 
know how to carry them out. It’s just 
here that one of the great skills of the 
administrator comes into play. He it 
is who must determine which of the 
three qualities really rules the mind of 
his subordinate executive. And_ he 
must guide him, with kindness and 
firmness, to develop chiefly along that 
line. 


ESSENCE OF LEADERSHIP 


It’s the triumph of the good boss 
that he knows how to take square pegs 
out of round holes and put them where 
they belong. The ability to analyze 
men and then to recruit their best 
talents is the essence of leadership, 
whether in the factory, on a war front 
or in government. 

This talent, this ability to analyze 
and judge men, is something that can 
be acquired and developed. Practice 
in judging the disputes and variance 
of opinion which arise in day-to-day 
conduct of the enterprise provides the 
best possible means of growth in this 
direction. 

Dealing with men of excellent cali- 
ber, capable of heading departments, 
men who have gained recognition on 
their own merits, the administrator 
faces some peculiar problems, for the 
friction of personality does not cease 
at the higher levels. Managing men 
involves disciplining them, judging 
between them, at times “laying down 
the law” to them. Everything, the en- 
tire success of the job and perhaps of 
the business, may depend on how well 
the boss knows how to deal with his 
staff. 

Though the problems of friction, 
jealousy and ill-will may have been 
familiar before, the method of dealing 
with them is bound to change as you 
go up the scale. As Prof. E. H. Schell, 
teacher of business administration, 
once pointed out, “The ancient trick 
of pitting one faction against another 
as a device for governing is long ob- 
solete.” To discharge or transfer one 
or both men in controversy is the easy 

{Continued on page 34) 



































Are YOU as healthy as you'd like to be? 


yw KNOW, protecting your health isn’t investigating the possible effect of food 
enough—you have to build it, too. upon those organs whose proper function- 


If you eat the same foods that most ing is necessary to good health—whose im- 
Americans eat, you're not likely to be a vic- proper functioning may lead to various 
tim of “deficiency diseases” like beri-beri, diseases. 
pellagra, or scurvy. You're not apt to die of Consult this chart of basic daily require- 
malnutrition, either. ments. Does your diet contain them all? 

But perhaps you get tired easily... have Remember, it’s a balanced diet that counts. 
occasional indigestion...a pasty com- Not a lot of some foods this week, and a 


plexion...unhealthy teeth and gums...or lot of others next week—but all of them 
other minor troubles. Many folks have regularly! 


such annoying little ailments. You may Proper cooking is vitally important to 
think this is only natural but it isn’t. nutrition, too. The new Metropolitan Cook 

Did you ever stop to think that maybe a Book contains many suggestions for mak- 
better diet would make you feel better— ing food healthful and attractive. Write for 


and look better too? Medical scientists are your free copy. 









































” OTHER VEGETABLES—Two 
= MILK—Adults need a pint, POTATOES—The normal re- servings —some raw, some 
| children a quart, as a beverage quirement is one or more serv- cooked—fresh or canned. One 
ice or in foods ings green-leaf vegetable 
ice r 
ay 
he 
nis 
li- 
ts, 
on 
‘or 
he 
ise . 
en FRUITS—A citrus fruit—or- BREAD AND CEREALS—One 
ange or grapefruit. Other EGGS—For an efficient diet at rece ware POULTRY, AND or both at every meal, cither 
ng fruits, raw and cooked, includ- least four eggs a week , CHEESE—. ; t least one healthy whole-grain cereals or enriched 
wn ing tomato sorveng & Gay bread 
n- 
of Health authorities belicve that all these foods are needed to fulfill normal 
‘ nutrition requirements. If your diet contains them all, and you stilI feel tired, 
ell nervous, and lack resistance, then you should have a thorough physical 
his checkup by your doctor. 
‘Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
yn. (A MUTUAL COMPANY) i 
- Frederick H. Ecker Leroy A. Lincoln ae 
en CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD PRESIDENT 
ng 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
ou COPYRIGHT 1945— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ll, 
mn, TO EMPLOYERS: To help your employees maintain 
ck ood health in wartime, Metropolitan will gladly send 
BUTTER AND OTHER FATS— 8 ‘ j _ g y 
ler Two or three tablespoonfuls as WATER —Six to eight glasses you enlarged copies of this advertisement for posting on 
»b- a spread or in cooking throughout the day the bulletin boards of your plant or office.” . 
ne 
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- Your RED CROSS FACES THE GREATEST TASK IN ITS LONG HISTORY—GIVE NOW-—GIVE MORE! 
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Merchandising on Wings 


Oliver Parks is determined to bring aviation 
within reach of the average man’s pocketbook 


LIVER L. PARKS, head of Parks 

Air College at East St. Louis, 

Il., is a man of many enter- 
prises but one idea—to bring aviation 
down from the skies within reach of 
a quantity market. 

Obstacles to quantity sales of pri- 
vate planes are so numerous that the 
average business man can hardly be 
blamed for being skeptical. But under 
Parks’ influence you're a skeptic one 
minute and a flying enthusiast in no 
more time than it takes to get off the 
runway. How is it done? It’s mer- 
chandising on wings. It’s a matter of 
making the most of the one selling 
point that outweighs all obstacles, of 
getting the right people up in the air 
so they can see how easy it is to fly. 


FROM PASSENGER TO PILOT 


A few weeks ago Parks conducted 
a writers’ course in aviation. He 
brought together some of the most 
forthright skeptics in the country, 
threw the book at us in the morning 
with meteorology, civil air regulations, 
aerodynamics, engine study, etc. Then, 
like a good salesman who has shocked 
the customer silly with the price, he 
sent us up in the air in an Ercoupe, a 
plane which Parks considers a long 
step toward tomorrow’s Air Age. 
Within a minute after leaving the run- 
way, the skeptic finds he has sprouted 
wings. No mere passenger, he’s actu- 
ally piloting the plane. (Just hold the 
nose a little above the horizon. That’s 
it. You’re doing swell. When you want 
to turn, just turn the wheel as you 
would on a car. There are no foot 
controls for the rudder. It’s co-ordi- 
nated mechanically with the ailerons 
and the nose wheel.) The skeptic lands 
a flying man—a pushover for the man 
with the order book. 

But how are you going to get them 
up in the air? That’s one of the keys 
to Parks’ merchandising program, for 
he believes that the kids who are fly- 
ing now won't be the ones who'll be 
buying private planes. They won't 
have the price. The first customers, 


By BOB FINLAY 


Parks believes, will be the solid citi- 
zens—those making $5,000 a year and 
more—and companies that will buy 
private planes for the use of salesmen 
and executives, Later, when good used 
planes come on the market, and when 
quantity production of new planes 
makes lower prices possible, the $4,000 
and under brackets will be tapped. 
Parks is getting the most likely pros- 
pects for first customers up in the air 
right now. Nearly every week some 
special day is marked at Parks Air- 
port. One time it is Mayors’ Day, when 
all the mayors for miles around get a 
chance to fly an Ercoupe. Then there 
is Hotel Managers’ Day, Business 
Women’s Day, etc. The right people 
are being infected with the germ of 
flying. The epidemic is building up. 
Parks is a former successful auto- 
mobile salesman. In 1927 he opened 
Parks Air College on a shoestring. 
Dark days followed, but today his col- 
lege is known as the “Harvard of the 
Air.” A student of automotive history, 
Parks knows that to succeed any air- 
craft merchandising program must in- 
clude a widespread dealer organiza- 
tion which will not only sell planes 
but service them, too. So his distribu- 
tion program of 34 dealers in his area 
will be built around five fixed bases 
that will handle major repairs and 
overhauls while the dealers will han- 


dle maintenance and minor repairs, 
Each dealer will be located at an 
all-weather airport or airpark, since 
flying instruction will be one of his 
most important functions. To avoid 
the pitfalls of the past, when anybody 
with the price of a demonstrator could 
set himself up as an aircraft dealer, 
Parks has worked out a complete 
“packaged” dealer program. Under it, 
each dealer or his sales manager must 
attend a course in aircraft sales. 


SOLOING IN 10 HOURS 


Most important, however, is the 
plane. Parks picked the Ercoupe for 
his post-war bid because it’s simple to 
operate, safe, dependable and attrac- 
tive. Certified by the CAA as spin- 
proof, it handles like an auto. Experi- 
ments have proved that any normal 
individual 20 to 60 years old can 
solo it in less than 10 hours. 

Before the war the plane sold for 
$2,600 and is expected to return to 
the market at about that figure. Soon 
after production is resumed, Parks ex- 
pects quantity sales to make possible 
a price cut to $1,800, then to $1,000. 
That’s for the two-place job. Three- 
and four-place sizes are expected, 
eventually, to drop to $1,500. That 
will take some selling. But don’t count 
the Air Age out. There’s a lot of solid 
merchandising behind that dream. 





Safe and dependable, the Ercoupe is as simple to operate as an automobile 
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Yes, in every nationwide poll 
of post-war buying preference, 
America has placed Philco first 
... by an average of 3 to 1 over 
any other make of radio. 


You are looking forward to finer 
radios and phonographs after 
Victory . . . to electronic develop- 
ments that bring you a vast im- 
provement in tone and perform- 
’ ance, that add new thrills to the use 
and enjoyment of radio and record- 
ed music. And, according to these 





Tene In the RADIO HALL OF FAME... 
enjoy a full hour of Top Hits from all 
fields of entertainment. Every Sunday, 
6 to 7 P.M., EWT, Blue Network. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS... 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 
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Overwhelmingly = ae 
its a PHILCO / 


a you're expecting them from 
hilco, the leader in radio for 12 
straight years. 


One survey made by a leading 
national publication revealed that 
four times as many people intend to 
buy a Philco as the next leading 
radio... as many as the next twelve 
makes combined. Another national 
magazine found that among Philco 
owners, as compared with owners 
of other brands, the largest percent- 


age intend to buy another Philcoy 


after the war. 





WHAT RADIO WILL POST-WAR AMERICA BUY? 





Philco looks upon this overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence as an obliga- 
tion and a challenge. Its record of 
the past is your promise ior the 
future. The research laboratories 
whose achievements made Philco 
America’s Favorite Radio will be 
ready to continue that leadership 
after Victory. 


Yes, you can look to Philco for 
radios and phonographs that set 
new standards of tone, perform- 
ance, cabinet beauty ... and quality. 


PHILCO 


Famous, for Quality tht World Over 
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The motion picture theatre holds a unique place 


in the American community... 


...there the entire family gathers and, 
through the medium of the magic screen, 
plays an active part in the stirring drama 
and life of today’s America. 


To a very real degree the motion picture 
theatre has taken the place of the town 
hall of other days. Comfortably seated in 
the theatre with nothing to distract them, 
people all over America have learned 
about the importance of buying bonds 
and supporting WAC recruiting drives. 
They have obtained a better understand- 
ing of the OPA, the ODT and the U. S. 
Department of Labor and of the impor- 
tance to them of their cooperation in these 
vital efforts. 


This important service has been made 
possible by advertisers who sponsored 


these films. They realized that “he helps 
himself most who helps others most.” 
They realized that in sponsoring the films 
which contributed so much to the welfare 
of the community, they were also using 
the best possible method of keeping their 
name in front of the public—of winning 
good will. Sponsoring these films is not 
only the most effective way to advertise 
institutionally, it is also the simplest. 
These films are officially approved, ready 
for your sponsorship trailer. You simply 
select the activity you wish to support 
and the area you wish to cover. You pay 
nothing for the films, paying only for the 
number of theatres you desire and you 
reach people at a lower rate than you 
would in any other comparable advertis- 
ing effort. 














NE minute film playlets give a concise, vivid 
message on how the people of America can 
better safeguard their health. Because these films 
carry the sealof the U. S. Public Health Service 
shown above and because the sponsor is naturally 


associated with the U.S. Public Health Service in 
this educational work, there are certain requirements 
which advertisers must meet in order to obtain 
approval for sponsorship. 
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Check the list of distributors below. Pick 
the one nearest you and drop them a line. 
A service representative will gladly call 
and give you full particulars. 


These Public Health Films are distributed 
exclusively by: 


United Film 
Service, Inc. 


2449 Charlotte St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, lil. 
4736 17th Ave, So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ll McLean Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 





Motion Picture Advertising 
Service Co., Inc. 

1032 Corondelet St., New Orleans, Lo. 
141 Walton St., Atlante, Go. 
82 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tena. 
70 East 45th St., New York, M. Y. 
418 Watts Bidg., Birminghom, Ala. 
923 15th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
3 Langdon Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
2339 Bryn Mawr Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Opportunities 


...in food locker plants 
By THE EDITORS 


OR the man with 10,000 to 12,000 

dollars to invest in a new business, 

the possibilities in the frozen food 
locker industry are excellent. The bus- 
iness is still in its infancy, and war- 
time developments in food distribution 
make locker operation look like an 
important element in tomorrow’s re- 
tailing field. 

What is a frozen food locker plant? 
A locker plant consists of a low-tem- 
perature refrigerated room in which 
steel cabinets, called lockers, are 
stacked in tiers. Lockers are rented to 
patrons for the storage of perishable 
foods such as fruits, vegetables, meats, 
fish and poultry. The locker operator 
derives his income from the “process- 
ing” of foods for storage, from the 
charges paid for freezing, from 
“brokerage” fees paid by consumers 
for whom the operator makes quan- 
tity purchases, and from locker rent- 
als which are paid 6n an annual basis. 
He may also sell standard lines of 
frozen foods and conduct other food 
activities. 

At the present time locker plants are 
“naturals” for small towns, particu- 
larly in farm centers. About 70% of 
all lockers are rented by farmers and 
rural home-owners. The reason for 
this is that a frozen food locker per- 
mits the farmer to have fresh meats 
and other fresh foods the year round, 
instead of seasonally, as was formerly 
the case. The industry has grown from 
a little over 1,000 plants in 1939 to 
more than 5,360 by the Autumn of 
1944. Plants range from those having 
50 lockers to large ones of over 4,000. 


BIG INCREASE EXPECTED 


Based on the “saturation” theory of 
locker plants advanced by food ex- 
perts, the industry may increase about 
10 times over what it is at the present 
time. Though there is little to prove 
this theory at the moment, it is a fact 
that agricultural states are now sup- 
porting as many as 500 locker plants. 
Other facts are that many of the large 
states in the South and East are quite 
capable of supporting many more 
plants than they now have. 

Existing buildings have been pre- 


dominantly used for locker installa- 
tions. Where a new building is not 
used the cost of putting a plant in 
operation will run up to $30 a locker, 
depending on the amount of service 
the plant renders. Rural plants may 
cost as little as $15 a locker where the 
plant is intended primarily for stor- 
age, with the patrons doing their own 
processing. 

A new, modernly-equipped plant, 
built on purchased land, may run as 
high as $50 a locker. Such a plant 
would only be built after a complete 
survey of the business possibilities, 
local conditions and future expecta- 
tions for an expanding business. The 
new-building type of plant gets into 
the realm of big business and must be 
handled in that manner. For the small 
operator, conducting a plant in con- 
nection with a retail food store is per- 
haps the best way to get into the 
business. 


EXTRA SERVICES IMPORTANT 


The most profitable locker plants 
are those which offer full service to 
patrons. This means that the customer 
asks the locker operator to buy meats, 
vegetables, etc., for him on a quantity 
basis, paying a definite price per 
pound for the service. Cleaning and 
cutting the food for wrapping means 
another fee. When the food is frozen, 
the operator gets paid on a per-pound 
basis for this service. Finally, the pa- 
tron pays a yearly rental for storing 
the food in his locker, from which he 
draws supplies as he needs them. 

A more recent trend in lockers, and 
one which seems to have good possi- 
bilities, is the operating of “branch” 
luckers or food depots. With this ar- 
rangement, a large plant operates a 
number of small locker rooms, or small 
units of a hundred lockers or more, 
at various locations. All food is proc- 
essed at the main plant and delivered 
to the branch for customer conve- 
nience. In this way a locker plant can 
cover a large territory, operate under 
single management and keep overhead 
costs low because of the volume that 
can be handled. 

An essential for any locker plant is 





a good butcher. A good meat handler 
is necessary in order to get the best 
results. Many plants are operated with 
the butcher as the key man. His pay 
is on a percentage basis. Because a 
locker plant is essentially a food proc- 
essing plant it is subject to rigid in- 
spection and must be absolutely sani- 
tary. Some of the early failures were 
caused by poor management. Today, 
however, research by universities, in- 
struction courses, information com- 
piled by locker consultants and data 
furnished by government agencies are 
going a long way toward putting the 
industry on a sound basis. 

The big appeal of locker plants, 
aside from the advantages offered to 
farmers, is the actual reductions in 
food costs that the consumer can get. 
This comes from the fact that certain 
perishable foods may be bought in 
quantity in season and frozen and 
stored for out-of-season use. Chickens, 
for example, which are sold when the 
cost of keeping them rises, may be 
bought and stored. Fish are bought 
when the market is glutted and kept 
for future use. The skilled locker oper- 
ator also takes advantage of these con- 
ditions to realize a good profit. 

Small towns are the best bets for 
new plants, although many large 
plants are operating successfully in 
large cities. The best of the small 
towns are those with a large farm 
population in the surrounding terri- 
tory, which is not being served by an 
existing plant. The plant should be 
located where there are parking facil- 
ities and the prospective owner should 
keep an eye on the future; in many 
instances locker plants have been the 
nuclei around which other businesses 
such as service stations, etc., have 
grown up. 


HIGH PROFITS POSSIBLE 


The income from a locker plant will 
depend, of course, on the size of the 
plant and the extent of the services it 
offers. Returns, on a per-locker basis, 
are reported as high as $35 a year; 
the average is about $26 a year. These 
are gross figures. Operating expenses 
run from $5 to $10 a year per locker. 
These are pre-war figures. 

The hazards of the locker business 
are the usuai ones common to the food 
business. Knowledge is important. But 
for the prospective operator, lack of 
present knowledge need not be a han- 
dicap. The industry has a wealth of 
experience, and information is avail- 
able for those who are interested. 
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N 0, it’s not something done with mirrors. 
Neither is it one of those post-war miracles made 


out of soybeans. 

Here is a national show for your product for 
$37,200 a year, complete. We'll repeat that for 
you: $37,200. Not $370,000 or $670,000. 

The audience? 1,500,000 families, minimum 
— that’s better than a 5.0 rating. And mind you, 
these are not miscellaneous families, but a dis- 
tinctive, intelligent audience — the audience of 
people who enjoy reading. 

True, they listen to radio, and they look 
through other magazines. But because good 
reading is their great pleasure Redbook magazine 
is Number One on their hit parade. To get this 


show they pay 25¢ admission; they turn to each 
issue many times — give it three and a quarter 
hours a month. 


Just think how your product can dominate this 
audience with a full page in every issue — 12 full 
pages a year. That’s what you get for $37,200. 


Should you neglect such an opportunity? 
Especially when you stop to think that it is ad- 
vertising like this that built most great adver- 
tisers of today! 

7 7 7 

While Redbook is now over-sold, we'd like to 
send you “The Rating You Can Expect in Red- 
book.” Write Redbook, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


A 20.0 Rating, Coast-to-Coast. 


Six million families — 1 out of every 5 — read Red- 
book, Cosmopolitan and American, THE MONTHLY 
* GROUP — with less than 15% duplication. A na- * 
tional rating of 20 points! In all advertising there 
is no national opportunity equal to it — at any- 
thing like the price of $160,000 for 12 full pages. 
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housemaster and English profes- 

sor at Middlesex School in Con- 
cord, Mass., ran onto a few items of 
merchandise which appealed to him 
and which he felt his friends might 
want to buy as Christmas gifts. He 
bought up a small stock which he 
peddled among his acquaintances in 
his spare time. The following year he 
converted his study into a display 
room, stocking it with unusual gift 
merchandise. 

“I discovered that other people 
liked the nice things I liked,” he ex- 
plains, “so I dreamed of a store of my 
own.” 

In 1941, at the age of 50, Trumbull 
chucked his job, borrowed $500 and 
hung out a sign, “The Country Store 
—F. H. Trumbull, prop..” on the fa- 
mous barn-red Thoreau homestead al- 
most within sight of Concord’s historic 
battleground. 


Si: years ago, F. H. Trumbull, 


$100,000 A YEAR 


The town divided itself into three 
camps: Those who snorted with indig- 
nation at this desecration of hallowed 
ground and vainly searched the zoning 
code to see how such nonsense might 
be stopped, and those who shook their 
heads and offered to bet Trumbull 
would lose the $500 and his shirt to 
boot. 

Today, Trumbull not only still has 
his shirt, but a general store doing an 
annual business of $100,000. And Con- 
cord citizens now point out his estab- 
lishment with pride. 

The store has a hitching post out- 
side, “whittlin’” chairs on the veran- 
da, a penny candy counter with old- 
time sweets in blown-glass jars, quaint 
Franklin stoves, a checkerboard for 
the oldsters, antique music boxes for 
the youngsters and, it goes without 
saying, the old-fashioned cracker bar- 
rel right in the center of things. 
Everything about The Country Store 
is informal, from the red flannel un- 


derwear dangling from the ceiling to — 


the merchandise piled on wooden 
tables. 


Concords Country Store 


Trumbull's formula for success has built a small 
town enterprise into a roaring big-time business 


By JACK STENBUCK 


When Trumbull started he served 
tea every day to as many customers 
as happened to be in the store at 3 p.m. 
It was brewed on the Franklin stove 
in a rare antique pot and served in 
finest China. All business stopped and 
F. H. Trumbull, prop., his help and 
his customers gathered round the 
cracker barrel. More recently, as the 
number of customers grew, Trumbull 
has had to move the tea ceremony to 
his basement office, an antique-lover’s 
cluttered with kerosene 
lamps, Colonial clocks, an eighteenth- 
century safe, Currier & Ives prints, 
even an ancient brick water boiler. 
None of the antiques in office or store 


paradise, 


is for sale. 


All of Trumbull’s merchandise has 
a nostalgic flavor—maple syrup, honey 
and stone-ground meal from Vermont; 
milking stools made by hand in New 
Hampshire; hunting knives forged by 
a blacksmith in Maine; flannel shirts, 
denims, peppermint candy and licorice 
sticks. Trumbull says he has just about 
everything the country store carried 
in the past except plows and billowy 


petticoats. 
Trumbull 


uses his 


grows at the rate of 1,000 a month. 
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brass-fronted 
1912 Ford to search the New England 
countryside for unique merchandise. 
Though his paid advertising is con- 
fined to a rare one-inch ad in one or 
two publications of limited circulation, 
he has developed a thriving business 
that reaches as far as Alaska, Hawaii 
and Mexico. Simply through word-of- 
mouth advertising his mailing list 














Four times a year, Trumbull sends 
out a catalog which he compiles him. 
self, featuring merchandise which he 
describes as “only the best from the 
East and the West.” He wastes no type 
in his catalog on catch phrases; rather, 
his copy weaves in the tradition be- 
hind the merchandise he offers. And 
if someone writes in asking about an 
item in the catalog, Trumbull will per- 
sonally pound out a reply so complete 
in detail that the recipient has the feel- 
ing he is The Country Store’s only 
customer, 

Those who gather round the cracker 
barrel need little imagination to con- 
jure up famous ghosts of the past, for 
the building itself dates back to 1780. 
At various times it has served as the 
trading post of Henry Thoreau’s fath- 
er; the shoemaking shop of Cyrus 
Pierce, bootmaker for a host of Con- 
cord’s greats; the law office and home 
of John Keyes; and also as a town 
hall. It was the first home in Concord 
to boast a bathtub. 


TRADE'S IN HIS BLOOD 


Trumbull himself comes from a fam- 
ily of Salem traders and never has 
quite gotten it out of his blood. His 
father sailed to the far places of the 
world and, while in Zanzibar in 1871, 
outfitted Stanley for his expedition 
into Africa in search of Dr. Living- 
stone, 

To those who express surprise at his 
success, Trumbull explains: “We 
haven’t been afraid to create some- 
thing different and apparently that’s 
what the public wants. They like the 
blend of authentic early Americana 
with merchandise rich in tradition or 
representing unusual modern taste.” 

To Trumbull it’s as easy as that, but 
Concord folk add an explanation of 
their own. “Trumbull,” they say, “is 
so genuinely enthusiastic about the 
merchandise he sells that he spreads 
tke enthusiasm to his help and his cus- 
tomers, and the pains he will take to 
order just the right kind of sport shirt 
or find an especially desirable jar of 


preserves can’t be matched anywhere.” 
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WHY YOU SHOULD CONFER WITH THE @4ace IN PLANNING YOUR 


nployee Benefit leogram 


The Pension Trust Division of the Chase has assisted hun- 1. What types and amounts of benefits (retirement, disability, death, sevet- 
ance) will best fit your particular case? 


dreds of organizations, both large and small, in the formu- 


2. What type of program (pension or profit-sharing) and what vehicle of 





lation and operation of employee benefit programs. Asa financing (group contract, individual contracts or securities, or some com- 
: E a bination thereof) should enable your plan to function most satisfactorily 
result of this experience and of continued research, Chase through varying economic cycles? 
officers are prepared to furnish pertinent information and For these reasons a preliminary discussion with Chase 
to make helpful suggestions to you or your consultant. officers is advisable now. Once a program is decided upon, 
A plan should be constructed to meet the specific require- the appointment of the Chase as corporate trustee would 
ments of each employer and his employees. Decisions secure the advantages of expert, permanent, impartial and 
which should be made only after careful study are: economical administration for any trust established. 


Our 92-page summary entitled “Pension, Bonus and Profit-Sharing Plans,” covering the funda- 
mentals of formulating and financing employee benefit plans is available. We invite you or your 
consultant to write for this study and to discuss your particular case with us—without obligation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
It BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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IN A BELT 


s Distinction in belts—a Paris tradition 
—reaches new heights for Spring. 
Compare the excellence of Paris 
materials and craftsmanship, ihe styl- 
ing and distinction of Paris creations. 
Buy a Paris belt to express your own 
individual good taste. A large 
selection available at all fine stores. 


® Belt illustrated MB550, $5. Mule 
Shell Cordovan, famous padded 
construction, stitchless leather cov- 
ered buckle. Colors: Black, Oxblood, 
Blonde. Other styles—$1 to $7 


Also enjoy All Elastic Paris Garters and 
Free-Swing Suspenders. Trust Paris—a 
trademark that has stood the test of time. 


A. Stein & Company * Chicago * New York 









































TAIL-FIRST PLANE? 


Something new in wartime planes 
is a highly maneuverable Curtiss- 
Wright fighter model whose unique de- 
sign gives it the appearance of flying 
backwards. Engine and propeller are 
both placed behind the pilot; the 
wings, too, are near the rear. The un- 
usual “tail-first” design is said to per- 
mit speeds equal to or greater than 
that of more conventional type planes 
of equal power. An added feature is 
a device that enables the pilot to dump 
the propeller in case of emergency, 
allowing him ‘to bail out without in- 
curring the risk of being struck by 
the blades. 


VERSATILE ENGINE 


A revolutionary new Diesel engine 
discovery, the development of the 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mount Ver- 
non, Ohio, is said to enable the engine 
operator to use either gas or oil as 
fuel, without any electrical sparking 
device. Conversion from liquid to gas 
fuel is as simple as the closing of one 
valve and the opening of another, 
with the engine operating continuously 
at full load. Company engineers claim 
the discovery will result in a 20% to 
25% cut in the fuel consumption of 
gas engines. 


PAPER HOUSE 


Credit the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry with developing a sturdy and 
rain-resistant 8’ by 16’ “paper house.” 
Made of waste paper “strengthened 
and waterproofed by impregnation 
with sulphur,” the house will be 
equipped with two double-deck bunks, 
a small stove for heating and cooking, 
and shades, curtains, a rug and dishes 


—all made of paper. Complete cost: 
$100. 


RUBBER HARDENEA 


A recently perfected process, devised 
by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
now permits both hard and semi-hard 
rubber products to be turned out from 
synthetics. Unlike the natural variety, 
synthetic rubber formerly possessed a 
stiffness during processing that pre- 
vented the addition of sufficient hard- 
ening substances. The new process em- 
ploys a thermosetting phenolic’ resin 
which is said to produce rubber of 


New Ideas 





high tensile strength and great hard. 
ness. Products made with this resin 
will have greater oil and heat resis 
tance, will machine readily and will 
be less affected by oxidation, says the 
company. ' 


_ ALUMINUM LADDER 


The Duo-Safety Ladder Corp., Osh. 
kosh, Wis., has developed a new-style 
ladder that’s made entirely of alumi- 
num. Constructed with square sides 
and tubular corrugated rungs welded 
to the outside faces, the new ladden 
are light in weight, come in single, 
double and triple units. 


FROM KITCHEN TO FOXHOLE 


Thanks to Genaro Capaldi, a canner 
in Watertown, Mass., thousands of 
cans of “home-style” foods such 
grandmother’s steak pie, mother’s 
chicken cacciatore, ravioli, pot roast, 
etc., are now being devoured by Amer- 





Fogless Goggle 





No football nose guard, this unusual- 
looking head-piece is simply a new 
fog-free goggle. Designed by the 
Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass., it 
harnesses the wearer’s normal breath- 
ing as a natural ventilating pump 
which prevents it from fogging oF 
clouding regardless of how much the 
wearer perspires. Recently tried out in 
a machine shop, it was credited with 
being responsible for a reduction in 
eye accidents by approximately 50%. 


————, 
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MANY research projects and experiments have 
heen originated by Beech engineers since 1932. 
The results of their willingness to explore new 
fields are notable. The unique negative stagger 
Beechcraft biplane, long outstanding in its power 
dass, is one. Another is the Model 18 all-metal 
twin-engine Beechcraft feeder airline and execu- 
tive transport, an airplane which since 1936 has 
made such a record that thousands of these planes 
serve the armed forces as advanced trainers and 
personnel transports all over the world. 


Since 1941, research at Beech Aircraft has had as 
its purpose the creation of improvements in air- 
craft designed for military use. Most of this 
tesearch cannot be described, for obvious reasons. 
Something can be told, however, about the experi- 


ment pictured above—an AT-10 Beechcraft 
advanced trainer equipped with a unique two- 
element empennage which replaces the conven- 
tional tail group. Its successful flight tests have 
shown interesting possibilities. 


Whether or not this particular experiment proves 
practically useful is unimportant. What does 
matter is the spirit behind such research — an 
aggressive exploratory spirit that is not confined 
by tradition and convention but is free to operate 
anywhere within the boundary of sound engineer- 
ing principles. The Beechcrafts of the future 
undoubtedly will reflect the gains attained 
through such a program, and will offer to their 
owners, whether military or commercial, an extra 
degree of performance and value. 


Beech Aircraft 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART 
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to 16 million people! 


After looking at the map, it’s hardly necessary to explain 
why Santa Clara County is outstripping the Pacific Coast 
in rate of industrial growth. Located at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast, Santa Clara County is in the 
strategic position to best serve the nation’s fastest growing 
market. 

Over three million people are within two hours’ driving 
time of Santa Clara County. More than eight million— 
over 50% of the entire population of the West—are reached 
by an overnight haul. Factory sites are still available in 
Santa Clara County. It will pay you to get more facts of 
interest to your business. 


WRITE TODAY, ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, FOR 
POST WAR PACIFIC COAST 


The factual story of Santa Clara County 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
DEPT. ‘’B’’, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 












COUNTY Goon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast | 















ican soldiers in overseas foxholes, The 
idea was born when Capaldi got a |g. 
ter from an ex-customer, now gg). 
tioned in New Guinea, asking for , 


' can of home-made ravioli. He imme 


diately inserted an ad in the local pp. 
per offering to can and ship any war. 
rior’s favorite food that was brought 
to him. To date he has filled requess 
for more than half a million cans of 


home-prepared food. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has 
undertaken a noteworthy wartime ac. 
tivity—finding post-war jobs for its 
alumni now in the armed forces. Joh 
negotiations are carried on through 
the soldiers’ families and representa. 
tives of business and industry. The 
University of Missouri, too, is taking 
on an extra-curricular activity by in. 
stituting a special course in note tak- 
ing, concentration of thought, reading 
aids and time budgeting. The reason? 
To help ex-service students get back 
into efficient study habits. 


PRE-SHIPMENT PACKAGING 


A system of standardized pre-ship- 
ment packaging is being used by the 
Carboloy Co., Detroit, to save time in 
the packaging of carbide cutting tools. 
The tools require plastic coatings to 
protect them from corrosion in transit. 
Instead of applying the coatings as the 
articles are sold, each unit is made 
ready for shipment as soon as it is 
finished and before being placed in 
stock—protective features being “built 
in” as part of initial production. 


STEEL STOCKINGS? 


Don’t be surprised to see stainless 
steel hosiery, of all things, make its 
bow in markets of the future. Steel 
men consider it a possibility, at any 
rate. Already, some companies are 
producing steel wire comparable in 
diameter to the threads in silk or nylon 
stockings. © 


SIMPLIFYING SCIENCE 


The New Jersey Zinc Co’s. new 
booklet, “The ABC of Luminescence,” 
simplifies scientific and technical ter- 
minology. about luminous paints by # 
simple device. It’s done by merely 


printing a “technical page”—on a blue 


background— so that it faces a “lay- 
man’s page”—on white. Scientific de- 
scriptions in $64 words are re-phrased 
on the white page so that John Q. 
Public can take it without a struggle. 
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A Report to the Public by 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Highlights of 1944 —third year of wartime operations. 


* 


Tue PUBLIC has.a vital interest in knowing 
how well industry is doing its job in these 
critical war days. 

Is industry continuing to carry its great 
share in the fight for victory? ... What finan- 
cial provision is being made for jobs in the 
future?... How much is paid to Government in 
taxes?... How much to employees?. . . To stock- 
holders? ... Is anything left for future needs? 


An authoritative source of facts concerning these 
and other questions is provided by annual reports 
of the thousands of companies which constitute 
American business. 


Because we believe the people want such informa- 
tion, Johns-Manville—as a typical American com- 
pany—is again reporting not only to its stockholders 
and employees, but also to the public. ‘ 


We publish below highlights of our annual state- 
ment as areport on the progress we have made in 1944. 








Total Income 


For all costs (except those shown below) 
To employees for salaries and wages 


To Government for taxes 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business 


$101 million 
48 million 
39 million 

9 million 

2 million 

3 million 








For the third successive year, wartime production as 
measured by sales exceeded $100 million. This compares with 
$62 million in our peak year of peacetime production. 


after taxes were 5% cents per dollar of total 
ineome. 


Wages and salaries were 38 cents per dollar of total 
income. 


Planning committees continued to analyze basic opera- 
tions of the business and to project new plans and activities 
which will assure maximum war efficiency as well as new and 
improved operating methods and products for the years ahead. 


The Fund for Deferred Expenditure was increased to 
$14,022,499. It will supply part of the capital necessary for 
post-war expansion, and help provide jobs for our men and 
women now in the armed services when they return. 


Taxes were 9} cents per dollar of total income. They 
were equivalent to $10.93 per share of common stock, or 
$714.55 per employee. 


1944 production was accomplished in the face of severe 
manpower shortages. There were 13,000 employees at the 
end of 1944, compared with 14,100 at the end of 1943—a 
loss of 1,100. 

Continued excellence of war production was attested 
to by additional awards of the Army-Navy “E” at two 
factories and at the Kansas Ordnance Plant, a Government- 
owned bomb- and shell-loading plant built and operated 
by Johns-Manville. 

At the end of the year, 4,518 J-M men and women had 
entered the armed services of the United Nations. Sixty- 
one had lost their lives on active duty. 

As we enter the fourth year of wartime operations, 
we renew our pledge to let no consideration swerve 
us from the task of working for victory to the full 
extent of Johns-Manville’s ability to produce. 


[0 


PRESIDENT, JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 





These are a few of the products coming off the Johns- 
Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, steel 
mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war indus- 
ies; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war machines; 
building products for war construction; Celite products 
_ for camouflage paints; asbestos fibre; bombs and shells. 
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Those desiring more complete information should 
refer to a booklet containing the formal Annual 
Report to Stockholders which we will be glad to 
furnish on request. Address Johns-Manville, 22 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 























Post-War Plans 


ON THE HOME FRONT 

Realism. Some employers are alive 
to the fact that the returned servicé 
man may be much changed by his 
experiences and that the promise to 
give back the old job is not sufficient 
to solve his problem. Among them is 


Raymond N. Ball, president of the 
Lincoln Alliance Bank of Rochester, 
N. Y., who has written to all of the 
bank’s employees now in service that 
not only will old jobs be open but that 
the bank will also recognize that some 
employees may want to go into other 











Tre telephone and radio on ships and planes have 
made a vast change in naval warfare. 
Our Navy has more of these things than any 
other navy in the world. The battleship Wisconsin 
alone has enough telephones to serve a city of 


10,000. 


A great part of this naval equipment comes from 
the Western Electric Company, manufacturing 
branch of the Bell System. 


That helps to explain why we here at home are 
short of telephones and switchboards. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 


—and the armed forces need vast amounts 
of telephone and- electronic equipment. 


Gun crew officers, in helmets 
and flash gear, keep careful 
watch following an attack on 
their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. The 
— officer at right is relaying 

», observations by telephone. 


ff) 
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fields. Says Ball in his letter: “W, 
realize that in the service many of 
you have discovered talents that yoy 
did not know you possessed and which 
may lead you into other fields of ep. 


deavor. . . . You who return. uncer. 
tain in mind as to what you may do 
in future will be welcomed back to the 
bank and put on the payroll during 
the time you are making your plans.” 


No Lack of Credit. There are now 
21 regional bank credit groups simi. 
lar to the pioneer Connecticut group 
(see Forbes, Jan. 15, page 34) set up 
to finance small business in the recon. 
version period, according to the Amer. 
ican Bankers Association. Already, 
$432,000,000 have been pledged. The 
goal is $600,000,000. Questionnaires 
will be sent to. some 30,000 small busi- 
nesses to provide a breakdown by size 
of business, the amounts of credit re 
quired, type of industry and location 
of all the nation’s smaller producers. 


Full Employment. The American 
Legion believes that only decentral- 
ized community effort can achieve the 
goal of 55,000,000 employed after the 
war. The Legion states that as only 
one-fourth of normal employment is 
found in the factories, the other three- 
fourths will have to be found in the 
so-called service ‘industries and by 
stimulating self-employment of indi- 
viduals. The Legion has therefore un- 
dertaken an ambitious program to 
stimulate community post-war planning 
in sales, service and distribution. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


France Going Left? The French 
Minister of Production, René Lacoste, 
has announced that he is aiming at 8 
State-directed economy. French busi- 
nesses in future, he states, “will be 
much like Russian institutions, except 
that we will retain the foundation of 
private enterprise. It will be illusory 
to depend on private initiative for the 
resumption of economic activity iD 
France. Only the State has the neces- 
sary means.” 


Egyptian Isolationism. Airfields be- 
longing to any foreign power will not 
be tolerated by Egypt on her soil, ac- 
cording to the Egyptian Premier, 
Ahmed Maher Pasha. Egypt is a most 
important factor in global air routes 
since her situation makes her the logi- 
cal junction point for world air lines. 
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Washington Outlook 


new has been added to the long 

battle over the little word “jobs” 
and how to be sure there are enough 
of them. 

On the surface the debate over Wal- 
lace sounds much like the depression- 
born fight that raged around the New 
Deal of the 1930’s, dormant during 
war’s full employment. The new factor 
is the worldwide audience which has 
more than a passing interest in 
whether and how the United States 
achieves full employment and full 
pocketbooks after the war. 

Expect the argument to continue 
long after the Wallace nomination has 
become history. Increasingly it will 
take on overtones of “assistance to our 
allies,” “international economic se- 
curity” and “world co-operation.” 

Most any issue of the London Times, 
or the erudite London Economist these 
days carries some reference to Bri- 
tain’s dependency on a prosperous 
America. Britain must import to eat; 
must export to import; and she can’t 
export to a depressed America. Nor, 
runs the argument, can the United 
States afford to see Britain, its best pre- 
war foreign customer, a nation of job- 
lessness. 


BRETTON WOODS PLAN 


Men and women of war-ravaged Eu- 
rope also have mouths to feed, houses 
and factories to rebuild, economies to 
refinance. At the Crimean Conference 
Messrs. Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
undoubtedly assumed reconstruction 
would get a lift from a prosperous 
United States. 

The Administration proposes to 
channel some United States help 
through international bodies to which 
all members contribute. 

Urged the President in last Janu- 
ary’s budget message: “. . . we must 

our plans to secure world-wide 
economic co-operation in both the 
transition period and the post-war 
period.” He asked Congress then to 
consider the Bretton Woods agree- 
Ments to establish an International 
Bank to make loans for reconstruction 


: the Wallace-Jones feud something 
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By GENE ROBB 


and development, and an International 
Monetary Fund to help hold the 
world’s currencies on an even keel. 

His special February message to 
Congress on these proposals was re- 
leased, significantly, the same day as 
the Crimean Conference communique. 
The proposed bank can be expected to 
run well ahead of the stabilization 
fund, in congressional favor. It was 
the fund, you'll recall, that the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and kindred 
spirits liked least. 

A full dress battle is in prospect on 
this, the first of the Administration’s 
proposed international agreements to 
grease the world’s economy. 


ADDITIONAL PROPOSALS 


Expect also to hear more and more 
about what the United States can and 
should do on its own hook for war- 
wrecked liberated areas like France, 
Belgium, Holland. Many Washington 
circles have been dissatisfied at the 
skimmed milk treatment of a cold and 
hungry ally, France. 

Last January the President predicted 
that “in addition to the operations of 
the international bank, there will con- 
tinue to be many types of foreign in- 
vestment in which a national financial 
institution such as the Export-Import 
Bank should participate, especially 
during the next few years when the 
foreign demand for our products will 
be particularly heavy.” 

Again in February the President 
mentioned the need for energizing the 
United States-operated Export-Import 
Bank in addition to creating a world 
bank. The Ex-Im bank has found con- 





If our returned veterans are 
forced to choose between their 
political freedom and their 
economic security they will 
choose economic security. The 
intentional confusion of secur- 
ity with freedom is the stock in 
trade of all the great political 
racketeers of modern times.— 
Rep. CLarE Bootue Luce. 











siderable favor in some financial quar- 
ters. It makes frequent use of private 
lending facilities and has moved cavu- 
tiously without crowding its $700,000,- 
000 lending limit. Some Washington 
circles would like to see this limit 
boosted to $2,000,000,000, or more. 

Though technically a part of Leo 
Crowley’s Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, the bank has been Jones-con- 
trolled. Hence the maneuvering to 
keep it out of Wallace’s hands. Until 
the Wallace-Jones fight broke it seemed 
more likely that Congress would give 
the green light to an expanded Ex-Im 
bank than to the international lending 
arrangements proposed at Bretton 
Woods. 

Expect also to hear more and more 
about additional stones being shaped 
for the arch of international economic 
co-operation which the Administration 
plans. These will include plans to 
establish the United Nations food and 
agriculture setup, broaden the Trade 
Agreements Act, break down trade bar- 
riers, control cartels, market world 
surpluses, and new steps in the fields 
of international oil, aviation, shipping 
and communications problems. All 
have recently been mentioned by the 


White House. 


ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


Timing of these proposals will de-. 


pend partly on how fast the Washing- 
ton bureaucracy can turn them out— 
partly on the political climate leading 
to and after the United Nations Con- 
ference scheduled for San Franciseo 
April 25. An important spot on the 
agenda there will be reserved for work- 
ing out more details on the economic 
and social council, proposed at Dum- 
barton Oaks as the arm of the United 
Nations organization which would con- 
centrate on economic peace and plenty. 
To this council, it is supposed, will be 
tied the various international agencies 
that now must run the gamut of United 
States and world opinion—the inter- 
national bank, the stabilization fund, 
the food and agriculture organization 
and the others still struggling to be 
born. 

















Can the Railroads Meet the 
Challenge of Peace? 


(Continued from page 17) 


arm and foot rests accommodate three 
persons. 

An entirely new departure in dining 
car design is a car featuring a new 
principle of diagonal seating, which 
speeds service and eliminates conges- 
tion. Diagonal seating permits every 
passenger to enjoy more personal 
comfort at the table, as well as to sit 
down or leave without disturbing any- 
one else. The car seats 42 people, com- 
pared with 36 in conventional cars. 

Commuters also have a few surprises 
in store for them. One new commuter 
coach, a three-decker, seats 112 pas- 
sengers, about one-third more than the 
typical coach. At each end of the car 
there are two modern washrooms, two 
card-playing nooks and, under the 
stairs, extra luggage space. 

A new Pullman duplex-roomette car 
has 24 private rooms instead of the 
usual 18. The extra rooms are the re- 
sult of staggering at different levels. 
The lower rooms are at aisle level; the 
upper are reached by two steps. These 


duplex-roomettes can be favorably 
compared with traveling hotel rooms, 
for they boast of every refinement— 
light, heat and air conditioning, com- 
plete toilet facilities, electric shaving 
outlet and large mirror. An outstand- 
ing feature will be the price, about 
the same as a lower berth today. 

More name trains will carry out 
decorative themes reflecting the part 
of the country through which they 
pass. The City of Miami, one of Illi- 
nois Central’s crack streamliners, is a 
good example of this idea. The exterior 
is done in the green of palms, the 
orange of orange groves and the red 
of the bougainvillea flower, while the 
inside is done in Florida sand, sea and 
sky tones. 

In the use of materials, no revolu- 
tionary changes are in the offing. High- 
tensile, low-alloy steels, aluminum al- 
loys and stainless steel were the three 
metals used before the war, and they 
will be used to fabricate tomorrow’s 
trains. High-tensile, low alloy steels 
will probably find the biggest use be- 
cause they represent an ideal balance 
between light weight and low cost. 
Cheaper than aluminum and stainless, 
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they have twice the strength of ordi. 
nary steel and are available in all im. 
portant rolled forms. 

All in all, the railroads are prepared 
to do big things. They have met the 
challenge of war, and they expect to 
meet the challenge of peace. 


The Art of Being a Boss 


(Continued from page 18) 


way out for the boss. But it is the kind 
of action that solves nothing. Better to 
get at the root of the matter in frank 
discussion with both men. Remember 
that their strong convictions, their 
emphatic presentation of their sides of 
the issue stem not from “stubbornness” 
but from dynamic personal drive, one 
of the most precious elements in the 
executive make-up. A sense of injus- 
tice may burn strongly within such 
men, yet give little surface appearance. 

To eliminate friction between good 
men is not a matter of giving orders 
one way or another. It is a matter for 
exploration, for clarification. Don’t set 
out to determine who is “right” and 
who is “wrong.” There are a hundred 
points at which these men agree. It is 
the job of the boss, sitting as judge 
on the case, to discover at which point 
they part. Careful, even long and tedi- 
ous inquiry is called for. You must 
make it plain to both sides, as boss, 
that you are fair and sympathetic to 
both. 

Decision should be deliberate. It’s 
essential not to give the impression 
that you judge hastily. Even defer an- 
nouncement of a decision, where per- 
sonalities are involved, in order to 
strengthen the picture your staff has 
of you, as a fair, even-tempered and 
unhasty boss. 

But your decision should be final. 
Let there be no turning back to re- 
consider. Better a wrong judgment, 
held to firmly after it has been stated, 
than a vacillating leader. It is by be- 
ing a fair and firm judge of internal 
controversies that you may establish 
indelibly in the minds of all your staff 
your right to be the boss. 


* 


We must keep in mind that people 
resist the introduction of new things. 
Demand, beyond that for the necessi- 
ties of life, is a cultivated desire, like 
the taste for olives. It took ten years 
of birth pains before the automobile 


was popularly accepted.—MERLE 
THORPE, director, Cities Service Co. 
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UNIVERSAL 


PICTURES COMPANY, INC. 
reports to the public 


For eight consecutive years, 
public patronage for Universal pic- 
tures has increased. It is the patron- 
age, by millions of moviegoers in this 
country and throughout the world, 
that enables this company to earn 
“its living” and a return to its stock- 
holders on the capital they have in- 
vested in the enterprise. As a conse- 
quence, it is felt that a substantial 
part of the public can be expected 
to have an interest in Universal’s 
progress during its past fiscal year. 


STAR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Stars are a most important asset to a 
motion picture company and Universal’s 
program for developing new star per- 
sonalities continues to meet with suc- 
cess. The big majority of the company’s 
pictures are built around its own stars. 
Universal has 49 players under con- 
tract, including some of the biggest box 
office names in motion pictures. Most 
of them are the product of its star 
development program. 


Universal has been fortunate in the 
past in developing such top-ranking 
stars as Deanna Durbin, who eight 
years ago was an unknown young singer; 
Abbott and Costello, a night club act 
that has become the nation’s most popu- 
lar comedy team; Maria Montez, who 
from a role in a minor Western picture 
has blossomed into a top drawing card 
at the nation’s box offices, and Donald 
O’Connor, an engaging youngster who 
has become a favorite of young and 
old alike. 


In addition, Universal has under con- 
tract a number of other stars of proven 
box office value developed through this 
program. These include Susanna Foster, 
now starred in “Frisco Sal’; Turhan 
Bey, who will appear opposite Maria 





UNIVERSAL PRODUCTIONS YOU WON’T 
WANT TO MiISS—Deanna Durbin in “Can't 
Help Singing” with Robert Paige, Akim Tami- 
roff; Abbott and Costello in “Here Come the 
Co-eds”; Maria Montez, Turhan Bey in “‘Su- 
dan”; Yvonne De Carlo, Rod Cameron in 
“Salome, Where She Danced”; Susanna Fos- 
ter, Turhan Bey in “Frisco Sal”; Charles 
Laughton, Ella Raines in “The Suspect”; Jack 
Oakie, Peggy Ryan in “That's the Spirit.” 
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Montez in “‘Sudan’’; Ella Raines, fea- 
tured in “The Suspect,’”’ and Robert 
Paige, who has scored a hit opposite 
Deanna Durbin in “‘Can’t Help Sing- 
ing.” Then there are Ann Blyth, David 
Bruce, Louise Allbritton and Peggy 
Ryan, to mention only a few. 


On: the horizon for the future are 
other personalities who give”promise of 
going far. Yvonne De Carlo, an un- 
known chosen from thousands of girls 
in a nation-wide search for the lead in 
“Salome? Where She Danced,” is one. 
Another is Rod Cameron, who, rising 
from roles in minor Western pictures, 
now has a leading part in the same 
motion picture. Still another is Charles 
Korvin, who has already “clicked” in 


strengthened, the total increasing from 
$16,094,906 to $18,798,687. The ratio of 
current and working assets to current 
liabilities was 2.84 to 1. 


The company’s capital structure was 
strengthened and simplified during the 
past year as a result of the sale of 
$7,500,000 of 334% debentures, due 
March 1, 1959. The proceeds from the 
sale were used to retire the company’s 
outstanding bank loans and its 5% 
Convertible Debentures, due 1950. 

Taxes of all kinds totalled $9,639,542 
for the year. This was equivalent to 
approximately $2,741 per employee in 
the United States, to 43 cents of every 
dollar of wages and salaries and to 
$14.55 per share of stock. 
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TOTAL PROFITS AND TAXES PAID 


FISCAL YEARS 
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WET AFTER TAXES 














his first starring picture, ‘““Enter Arsene 
Lupin.” - 

FINANCIAL PROGRESS 
Reflecting the entertainment value of 
Universal productions, the drawing 
power of its stars and the favorable 
market for motion pictures, rentals and 
other income from operations increased 
to $51,561,504 in the fiscal year ended 
October 28, 1944, the largest amount in 
the history of the company. This com- 
pares with $46,478,527 in the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Net earnings, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $7,847,900, aggregated $3,412,701, 
equivalent to $5.15 per share on the 
number of shares of stock outstanding 
at the end of the fiscal year. This com- 
pares with $3,759,968 in the preceding 
fiscal year. , 

Net working capital was further 
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Last year the payment of dividends 
was placed on a quarterly basis, the 
company paying a total of $2 per share 
for the year. Since the close of the fiscal 
year it has declared another quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents per share, payable 
January 31, 1945. 


Universal has continued to place serv- 
ice to the nation in the war effort as a 
foremost consideration in its activities. 
Through the War Activities Committee 
of the Motion Picture Industry, it has 
contributed, without cost, 2,021 16mm. 
prints of feature pictures and 1,275 
prints of short subjects to the Army for 
showing to troops abroad. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 
Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 


A copy of the Annval Report will be gladly furnished on request to Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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AtlasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
20, 1945, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close. of business 
February 28, 1945. 





Dividend No. 34 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1945. has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1945, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 17, 1945. ‘ 


Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 
February 7, 1945. 


























Attention: Manufacturers 


Established sales agency, since 1920, 
financially responsible. Sales offices 
in San Francisco and. Los Angeles. 
Wants two or three additional lines 
selling to the plumbing, hardware, 
household appliance jobbers, or 
building trades. Covering Pacific 
Coast, Hawaii and export to the 
Orient. Would also be interested in 
items to manufacture on West Coast. 


Address Box 31, Forbes Magazine 











WANTED 


NEW PRODUCTS—PLANTS 
National organization now operating manu- 
facturing plants and wholesale and retail 
ae ee vast expansion program. Is 

teres: acq new or manu- 
facturing plants for oa enn busi- 
nesses. Guarantees immediate investigation of 
all proposals. Box No. 315, FORBES. 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 14, 1945, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1945. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 














The Pattern 


LABOR 


Don’t be surprised to see more 
strikes and labor disturbances, during 
the transition from war to peace, than 
in any period since 1919. At least 
that’s the opinion of Frederick H. 
Harbison, Chicago University econo- 
mist. . . . Labor draft legislation, ac- 
cording to some observers, may defeat 
its own ends by resulting an a sharp 
drop in production (see Fores, Feb- 
ruary 1—page 38). Says J. Howard 
Pew, Sun Oil Co. president: “Drafting 
of workers will not solve our man- 
power problems.” 


METALS 


Unperturbed by growing predictions 
of competition from light metals after 
the war, steel men expect their prod- 
uct to play a major role in any peace- 
time industrial boom. They cite two 
big reasons: (1) Steel is still the most 
useful, most abundant and most in- 
expensive of metals; (2) new, war- 
developed processes and techniques 
should give steel an edge in post-war 
markets. . . . Dilemma: Manpower 
scarcities are making a sizable dent in 
aluminum output. Meanwhile, recent 
war needs have spurted upwards. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Watch for a boost in South Ameri- 
can tariffs. Mexico, meanwhile, has 
already raised its rates on several 
items, including chemicals, steel and 
iron products. . . . Lend-lease note: 
Australian and New Zealand aid to 
America has climbed to the point 
where it now tops U. S. shipments to 
both these countries. Russian lend- 
lease exports are also expected to rise 
shortly. . . . Post-war development of 
industry and agriculture in Palestine, 
now in the planning stage, may offer 
some attractive opportunities for 
American enterprisers. 


MOTORS 


U. S. automobile makers will find a 
huge post-war market in South Amer- 
ica—for both passenger cars and 
trucks. Based on present demand, Ar- 
gentine sales alone could soar 100% 
above the highest pre-war peaks—in 
the first year of peace. . . . Experts 
anticipate a three-year period—of 
record-smashing proportions — before 
peacetime automobile demands can be 





of Business 


filled. Meanwhile, says OWI, “criti. 
cally short” gas and tire stocks are 
helping to make passénger car trans. 
portation prospects dimmer than ever. 


TEXTILES 


Don’t worry about any shortage of 
raw cotton, even though labor con. 
tinues to be scarce. Why? Stocks are 
already high enough to last for two 
years. . . . Significant: While labor 
men contend that failure to offer ‘wage 
increases has prevented manpower 
from returning to textile mills, plants 
paying the highest wages report the 
highest rate of absenteeism. 


FUEL 


Blame the weather for another drop 
in both anthracite and bituminous 
coal output, says the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration. . . . Gas and oil stocks 
continue at a low ebb. Meanwhile, the 
latest figures on U. S. crude oil pro- 
duction reveal a drop of more than 
12,000 barrels a day. 


PRODUCTION 


Even after Germany collapses, war 
output will probably have to remain 
at about 90% of present levels, say 
military experts. Civilian production, 
therefore, isn’t expected by many ob- 
servers to get really under way for 
another year or more. Other observers. 
however, more hopeful, feel that the 
military has over-estimated its needs. 


AVIATION 


The latest step in the red-hot contro- 
versy over America’s post-war inter- 
national aviation policy (see FORBES. 
February 1) has been taken by the 
Senate Commerce Subcommittee on 
Aviation, which proposes to let a sin- 
gle “community company” handle the 
nation’s foreign commercial flying. 
The company’s stock would be con- 
trolled jointly by Pan American Air- 
ways, domestic airlines, rail and 
steamship lines. . . . Practical minded 
plane engineers are now siding sud- 
denly with publicity enthusiasts who 
have long been predicting an early 
appearance of post-war “super-planes” 
that would double flying speeds and 
at the same time slash passenger fares 
by a third. The engineers now expect 
such planes to become a reality soon, 
perhaps even before the war is over. 
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INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE 


Non-Profit 
B. C. Forses, Presipent 


Membership 


Non-Partisan 


B. A. Javits, Vice-Pres. & Gen. CouNnsEL 


Lammot du Pont Discusses 
Bonuses, Stock Options 


In response to many requests for . 


a report of the statements made by 
Lammot du Pont, chairman of the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., who 
spoke as an investor before the 
League’s Clinic on Management Com- 
pensation, these extracts are given 
here:* 


Y idea of business is this: Busi- 
M ness is an aggregation of capi- 

tal, management and labor, to 
produce goods and services to be sold 
at a profit, usually. Mark that word 
“usually’—the aim is to make the 
greatest profit possible over a long 
period of years... . 

The directors of a corporation are 
elected by the owners of the business 
—the stockholders. . They direct the 
business and operate it through the 
management and the employees. The 
directors do not operate the business. 
The intention is that the directors will 
run the business for the owners for 
the greatest possible profit over a long 
period of years. 

The executives, the officers and the 
managers are elected or appointed 
either directly or indirectly by the 
directors. Executives and members 
of the management are very often 














THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
February 7, 1945 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 15, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 1, 1045. Checks will be 
mailed. 


—_—__—_— 
——- 
————— 


Common Stock 
A dividend of $.15 per share has 


been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation, payable on 
March 10, 1945 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 24, 1945. Checks will be 
mailed. 


— 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 
































highly paid because of the importance 
of their work, the desire to get the 
greatest possible ability, and because 
of competition. . . . A good execu- 
tive or manager directs others. He 
must be thoughtful, he must be ingen- 
ious, he must be resourceful and ener- 
getic. His thinking is what really 
counts. 

Most people who are not familiar 
with organization and management of 
business cannot understand how it is 
that the performance of one man can 
have such a profound effect on the 
business. You hear that expressed 
very often—as not understanding how 
any man can be worth a half-million 
dollars a year. Well, just think of 
one man who can affect the work of 
500,000 people on the payroll. He has 
only got to increase the output of those 
people one dollar a year to earn his 
salary. ... 


MERIT AND BONUS PLANS 


A bonus plan is a distribution of 
money or its equivalent among execu- 
tives on a merit basis. A profit-shar- 
ing plan is the distribution of money 
or its equivalent among executives of 
a business on a basis other than merit. 
Bonuses go by merit; profit-sharing 
goes by something other than merit; 
length of service, salary received, or 
some other basis. 

Stock options are a special form of 
bonus, in which the equivalent of 
money is not stock but an option to 
purchase stock of the corporation at 
a fixed price. It is peculiarly adapted 
to the situation where a going cor- 
poration feels the need of a new head 
man. It is an excellent method to 
make a very handsome offer to a per- 
son without costing the corporation 
a great deal. 

If you as a manager or a prospec- 
tive president of a corporation are 
offered a block of 10,000 shares sell- 
ing at $50 a share, at a price of $50 
at any time in the next five years, 
you take the job and work hard and 
if you are successful you may put that 





stock up to $100 a share. If so, the 
profit you have made from your op- 
tion is 10,000 times $50, but the cor. 
poration isn’t out the half-million dol. 
lars, because when it granted the 9 
tion it went into the market and bo 
the 10,000 shares at $50, and when 
the employee calls for his option, they 
deliver the stock. It cost them 
nothing to make the delivery. 

The degree of merit in connection 
with a bonus plan must be judged by 
those who know the performance of 
the men. The performance must be 
subject to the review of some disin. 
terested individual, committe or group. 

By and large, bonus plans have 
been found excellent. If I am a sub. 
stantial owner in any company I will 
do the best I can to be sure that the 
board of directors adopts a bonus 
plan for the benefit of the executives 
particularly, but making it applicable 
to all employees; that is, if they per- 
form a meritorious service. .. . 


SAFEGUARDS 


The criticism you most frequently 
hear is that in some way or other, 
bonus plans are calculated to benefit 
the employees or executives at the ex- 
pense of stockholders. This cannot 
happen if you have a properly con- 
stituted board. If a bonus plan pro- 
vides 10%. of the earnings and the 
plan works, that 10% Was not taken 
out of the stockholders’ pockets. It 
was earned in excess of what would 
have been earned if the management 
had not applied itself more industri- 
ously and made a greater profit over 
a large number of years. Whatever 
was paid to the executives was created 
by themselves. 

If the bonus plan provides for 10% 
of the earnings going to the execu 
tives, for every dollar the executives , 
get the stockholders get nine. 

Most bonus plans have another safe- 
guard. They provide that not 10% of 
the earnings go to the bonus bene 
ficiaries, but 10% of the earnings that 
are left after deducting a certain per 
centage on the investment. In other 
words, the stockholders get theirs first, 
and if there is anything left, then the 
management will get a percentage. 


*A full report of Mr. du Pont’s address 
and of the whole poesia is under prep 
aration. Single copy, $1; lower prices for 


quantities. 





Address all communications to INvesToRs 
Famptay Leacug, Flatiron Bldg., 175 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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What About the Market NOW 
—and what about THESE STOCKS? 


New bull market highs were reached in February, dramatically confirming the 
sharp rise predicted for that month in our 1945 Cyclical Forecast, published 
last December. For our current market prediction accept one of the offers below. 


Moreover, if you own any of the following issues you may find our current 
opinion on them of help in deciding whether they should be sold or held for 
further price appreciation: 


Amer. Airlines General Motors Reo Motors 
Amer. L. & P. $5 Pfd. Illinois Central Reynolds Spring 
Atlantic Coast Line Intl. Tel. & Tel. Shattuck 

B. & O. Com. & Pfd. Mo. Kan. Tex. Pfd. Schenley 

Bklyn. Union Gas Nash Kelvinator — Sinclair 

Crane Natl. Distilling Thermoid 
Cudahy Packing Northwest Airlines United Elec. Coal 
Curtis Publishing Pacific Mills United Dyewood 
Del. & Hudson Pitts. & W. Virg. U. S. Hoffman 
Eng. Public Service Penn. Railroad U. S. Rubber 
Fajardo Sugar Pullman Wheeling Steel 
Farnsworth Radio Corp. White Motors 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube 





T 
~~~] SHORTINTEREST MnoneTeR =~ T>~-. 
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Sica ppm fem nnp mm f= 4b === by b---b ---- What is the significance of this 
_ ae 4 a SHORT INTEREST BAROMETER? 
At the left we show the trend of our Short Interest 
OW JONES| INDUSTRIALS | IY Barometer, a study based on New York Stock 
aS | Lae Exchange figures, which has been an interesting 
or hae indicator of trends to come. A full explanation 
of the workings of this index will be sent to all 
oe who accept any of the offers below. 









































NOW IS THE TIME TO ACCEPT ONE OF THESE OFFERS 


The current issue, including specific advices on the above stocks as well as on commodities, plus the next 


three issues, will be sent to NEW READERS ONLY at the special price of....................... $2 [7] 
Full three months service of these always-timely twice-a-week Bulletins ..................... $25 7] 


Six months subscription, plus our complete 1945 Cyclical Forecast ($10 bonus value) 


- Srock Trenp SERVICE 


Div. F—31 Third National Bank Bldg. Springfield (3) , Massachusetts 
TESTIMONIALS 
“7 am enclosing a check for renewal. ...I am unable to adequately express my amazement at the accuracy of your predictions during the 


t that I have subscribed to the Stock Trend. Due to your accuracy it has definitely enabled me to ha littl 
rl civilian life even though I started with a very small capital.” Major T. F. T. ee a ee 


“Today I sold (name of stock) common, 500 shares at 10—bought at 5%4—made a handsome profit, thanks to your service.” W. A—N. J. 
“On your recommendation I purchased Reo Motors at 1542. Today I sold it at 22.” F. G. K.—Illinois. 
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How HIGH bea | 


these stocks go? 


The stocks listed below were picked by 
us as the best potential profit makers 
on the board. As is our usual practice, 
we give profit-taking points on each 
stock we recommend. 





Allied Chem. Dow Chemical Pitts. & W. Va. 
Allis Chalmers Fair. Morse Pressed Sti. Car 
Alum. Co. of Am.Foster Wheeler Radio 
Amer. Bank Note Gen. Elec. Reading R. R. 
Am. Brake Shoe Gen. Motors Repub. Sti. 
Am. Car & Fdry. Gen. Ry. Sig. Revere Copper 
Am. ae Sug. Gen. Precision Richfield Oil 
Am. Loco. Gt. Nor. pfd. Seaboard Oil 
Am. Metal tnt. Harvester sears Roebuck 
Am. Roll. Mill Int. Paper Simmons 
Am. Smelting Johns-Manv. sou. Pac. 
Am. Stl. Fars. ones & Laug. Sou. Rall 
Anaconda Union Bag 
Armour Lima Loce. Union Pac. 
Bab. & Wilcox a Belt Uni. Dyewood 
8. & 0. com. ack Truck Uni. Elec. Coal 
B. & O. pfd. Nat. Mall. aon. U. S. Steel 
Bendix . Y. Al va 
Beth. Sti. N: Y. Central est. Union A 4 
Blaw- Knox N.Y. | St. L.Westing. Airbr. 
Cal. & H Nor. Wheeling Sti. 
Caterpiliar Otis Elev. Woodward tron 
Chrysler ackard Youngs. S. & T. 
Cudahy Packing —. R. R. Youngs. Sti. Dr. 
Curtis Pub. Pere Mara. Yale & Towne 
del. & Hud. Phelps Dodge Young S. & W. 
Lac. & W. Pitts. Se. & B. 





Introductory TRIAL OFFER: 
For only $10.00 you will receive this 
list with profit-taking points and our 
Weekly Market Surveys for the next 
3 months. 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. 


837 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 7, Ill. 
F-1 
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What's fhead por 
UTILITY 
STOCKS? 


OES recent firmness in Utility Stocks 
reflect underlying improvement, fore- 
casting substantially higher prices? What 
outlook for earnings, taxes, rate trends, 
postwar volume, and increased divi- 


dends? 
3 Issues to Buy 


The following active Utilities are ana- 
lyzed with chart studies and purchase of 
3 ef them recommended in the current 
UNITED Report: 
Am. Gas & El. Engin’ers P. S. 
Am. Pow. & Lt. North Am. Co. 
Com. & South’n Pac. G. & Elec. 
Cons. Edison Phila. Electric 
Cons. Gas Balt. P. Serv. of NJ 
Elec. Bd. & Sh. So. Calif. Ed’n 
We shall be glad to send this im- 
portant report without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-54 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


—— WE Boston 16, Masa. 


WANTED: Copies of “Men Who Are Mak- 
*ing America" by B. C. Forbes. 
If you have a good condition copy for sale 


please quote price to: FORBES, 120 Fifth 
Ave., New York I1. 








Stock Market Outlook 


By HARRY D. COMER 






DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


20 July ‘August 


September = October 


New bull market highs recently in both 
railroad and industrial averages con- 
stitute demonstration of public confi- 
dence in future of American enter- 
prise. With both “war” and “peace” 
stocks participating in this upturn, 
likelihood of momentum carrying on 
further is enhanced. 

Technically, “confirmation” by rails 
of new high attained earlier by indus- 
trials is widely accepted as a signal 
that the broad trend is still upward. 
This view, I think, is also supported by 
other evidence. 

In first place, stock market has been 
relatively restrained during World War 
II. Advance in industrial average 
since outbreak of European hostilities 
amounts to only 18%. Meanwhile, offi- 
cial wholesale commodity price index 
rose 40%. Accepting this conservative 
measure of shrinkage in value of 
money (inflation), it is seen that in- 
dustrial stock average would need to 
rise to 188 in order merely to maintain 


November December - January February 


pre-war buying-power of stockholder’s 
equity. Obviously there is no wartime 
inflation in Dow industrials—rather 
deflation. 

Secondly, since mid-1943 (fall of 
Mussolini) , period of 22 months, range 
in industrial average has been only 
about 18%, probably narrowest for 
any equal period in history. This pro- 
longed area should stand as a base for 
post-war bull market, in my opinion. 

Finally, dividend yields available on 
typical common shares continue high 
in comparison with returns available 
elsewhere. 

Although European War has ob- 
viously entered climactic phase, stock- 
holders display convincing evidence 
they are prepared to retain holdings 
through whatever business locations 
ensue prior to post-reconversion boom. 
Logical conclusion is that market set- 
backs are bound to remain small and 
short-lived; broad trend is definitely 


upward. 





CONGRATULATIONS 


Philip D. Reed, formerly chief of 
the Mission for Economic Affairs in 
London, has been renamed chairman 
of the board of the General Electric 
Co. and its subsidiary, the Internation- 
al General Electric Co. 

Niles Trammell, president of the 
National Broadcasting Co., has been 
elected a director of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America. 

Albert N. Williams, president of 
Western Union Telegraph Co., has 


been elected a director of Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. 

Robert M. Campbell and Peter L. 
Stokke have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of the Rogers Peet Co. 

John R. Read, chairman and presi- 
dent of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Co., and Gwilym A. Price, vice-presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., have been elected 
directors of the latter company. 
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Investment Pointers 


Reasons for Optimism 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


IEFLY, investors merely want 
Be know what-stocks to buy and 


sell, and when; how high or low 
the stocks are likely to go; and a few 
concise reasons. 

In the last two issues, I have given 
my long-range predictions for many 
stocks. In many cases, I had previ- 
ously given brief write-ups on various 
stocks mentioned in these lists. To 
complete my story, I present, here- 
with, some of my reasons for expecting 
the main underlying trend of the stock 
market to continue upward, not to 
reach its crest for possibly two or three 
more years. At this time (Feb. 15) it 
looks as if peace in Europe has been 
substantially discounted and that the 
chances of a serious setback are grow- 
ing less and less. 

Here are my reasons for feeling op- 
timistic: 

1. The approaching end of the war 
in Europe. 


2. The war with Japan might end 


some time in 1946. 

3. The ousting of Hitler might prove 
to be the start of a movement against 
dictators. 

4. If, as is likely, the war is com- 
pletely ended in another year or two, 
a change in Administration is prob- 
able in 1948. 

5. The Courts will render decisions 
based on “equal justice under the 
law,” rather than votes or political 


appeal. 
NEW MARKETS ABROAD 


6. A gigantic reconstruction period 
throughout the world, after the war is 
over, with new markets among the 
masses in Russia, India, China, etc. 

7. A reduction in taxes, with pos- 
sibly the complete elimination of the 
Capital-Gains tax (as in England), and 
the limitation of double taxation of 
corporate earnings (as in England). 

8. A large volume of business, with 
lower taxes in the post-war period, 
will result in increased earnings and 
dividends. 

9. An end to government compe- 
tition with private enterprise. 

10. A government by law, rather 
than a government by men. 


MARCH 1, 1945 


11. Fair, instead of one-sided, labor 
laws. 
12. A resumption of foreign buying 


‘ of American securities. 


13. Changes in the Public Utility 
Holding Company law and in the Se- 
curities Laws and Regulations. 

14. Decent treatment by the Gov- 
ernment in the matter of corporation 
post-war reserves and re-negotiation of 
war contracts. 

15. The growing scarcity of good 
stocks, due to their steady absorption 
by cash purchases during recent years. 

16. The large redemption of bonds 
has increased the amount of funds 
seeking investment. 


SWITCH TO STOCKS 


17. After the war, many people will 
switch from Government bonds to 
stocks. 

18. All over the continent of Europe, 
stocks are selling on a very low-yield 
basis, because of the inflationary as- 
pects of government financing. The 
same thing is probable here, in due 
time. I believe. we will see the time 
when a 3% yield on a good American 
stock will appear large. 


The foregoing will give an idea of 
the bullish possibilities. If there are 
any controlling bearish factors in sight 
at this time, I am not aware of them. 





| consider that reconversion problems 
will not be serious nor too prolonged. 
I believe that real. trouble will not 
come until the post-war reconstruction 
period has run its course. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








Will the rise be 


SUSTAINED? 


Has the third major upsurge of the 
bull market really begun? Or is a top 
in the making, with all its attendant 
losses and disappointments ? 


How about it? Are you bewildered 
trying to decide this all-important 
question? Certainly upon your decision 
hinges your 1945 success or failure as 
an investor. 


Yet if a sustained rise is in the making culminat- 
ing in a virtual scramble to buy, you do want 
to know what are the good buys now. A clear- 
cut analysis of the basic factors now at work 
shaping the trend and determining the stocks to 
be favorably affected is contained in the latest 
GARTLEY FORECAST. 


STOCKS TO BUY 
NOW 


The above confidential list of purchases in the 
Gartley constantly supervised lists of 30 LOW- 
PRICED stocks—18 Trading issues and 22 sound 
POSTWAR SITUATIONS with definite BUY- 
HOLD-SELL advices can be sent you at once. 


Special Trial Offer: Current issue (containing 
all the above valuable features) plus the next 5 
issues, which will cover what may well prove 
to be one of the most dynamic five weeks the 
market may experience for a long time to 


COMBE, ccc. ccccccccccccccccccccctcscerseccecees $37 
H. M. GARTLEY, Inc., 76 William St., N.Y.C. 
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Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE war has demanded the most 

resolute daring and imaginative 

qualities in the history of Ameri- 
can industry. This is not without its 
benefits to every one of us. In the past 
three years it explored new fields, ap- 
plied newly discovered principles and 
developed a new variety of industrial 
products almost beyond belief. These 
benefits for mankind are withheld now 
only by the prior neéds of war. Once 
the war is won this new American 
production, this vigorous team of in- 
dustry and research, will be one of 
the major results of that victory. Let 
us then put it to work for a world at 
peace.—ADMIRAL CHESTER W. Nimitz. 


The true worth of a man is to be 
measured by the objects he pursues. 
—Marcus AvRELIvs. 


Every man takes care that his neigh- 
bor shall not cheat him. But a day 
comes when he begins to care that he 
do not cheat his neighbor. Then all 
goes well. He has changed his market- 
cart into a chariot of the sun. 

—EMERSON. 


A word is not a crystal, transparent 
and unchanged; it is the skin of a 
living thought and may vary greatly 
in color and content according to the 
circumstances in which it was used. 

—OLIVER WENDELL HoiMEs. 


In a land which is distinguished for 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want and freedom from 
fear, any lack of a freedom of job 
opportunity isn’t going to set well 
with the men who have fought to save 
us on the battlefields of the world. 

—HeEnry Foro. 


You can only govern men by serv- 
ing them. The rule is without excep- 
tion. —VicTor Cousin. 


You do well to have visions of a 
better life than of every day, but it is 
the life of every day from which the 
elements of a better life must come. 

—MAETERLINCK. 


az 


Before a painter puts a brush to his 
canvas he sees his picture mentally. 
It is this mental concept that he ex- 
ternalizes with the help of paint and 
canvas. If you think of yourself in 
ternis of a paimting, what do you see? 
How do you appear to yourself? Is 
the picture one you think worth paint- 
ing? You are what you think you are. 
You create yourself in the image you 
hold in your mind. What you are ad- 
vertises what you think. 

—Tuomas DREIER. 


Some people will never let go of a 
helping hand. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SUCCESS 


To be able to carry money without 
spending it. 

To be able to bear an injustice with- 
out retaliating. 

To be able to do one’s duty even 
when one is not watched. 

To be able to keep at the job until 
it is finished. 

To be able to make use of criticism 
without letting it whip you. 

—Tue City Bumper. 


My share of the work of the world 
may be limited, but the fact that it is 
work makes it precious. Darwin 
could work only half an hour at a 
time; but in many diligent half-hours 
he laid anew the foundations of philos- 
ophy. Green, the historian, tells us that 
the world is moved not only by the 
mighty shoves of the heroes, but also 
by the aggregate of the tiny pushes 
of each honest worker.—H. KELLoce. 





A TEXT 
And every man that striveth 
for the mastery is temperate 
in all things. 
—I CorintHians 9:25. 


Sent in by V. L. Ohlendorf, Mo- 
line, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 











What the world craves today is a 
more spiritual and less formal religion. 
To the man or woman facing death, 
great conflict, the big problems of hu. 
man life, the forms of religion are of 
minor concern, while the spirit of re. 
ligion is a desperately needed source 
of inspiration, comfort and strength. 

—Joun D. RockeErFeELter, Jr. 

On earth there is nothing great but 
man; in man there is nothing great 
but mind. —Sm WiLu1am Hamiton, 


The individual activity of one man 
with backbone will do more than a 
thousand men with a mere wishbone, 

—Wws. J. H. Boetcxer. 


To meet the great tasks that are be- 
fore us, we require all our intelligence, 
and we must be sound and wholesome 
in mind. We must proceed in order. 
The price of anger is failure. 

—E.twoop HEnprIcks. 


Every man has three characters— 
that which he exhibits, that which he 
has, and that which he thinks he has. 

—Kanrr. 


There is destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of others, 
Comes back into our own. 
—Epwin MARKHAM. 


There can be no economy where 
there is no efficiency.—BEACONSFIELD. 


If I were to prescribe one process in 
the training of men which is funda- 
mental to success in any direction, it 
would be thoroughgoing training in 
the habit of accurate observation. It 
is a habit which every one of us should 
be seeking ever more to perfect. 

—Eucene G. GRACE. 


This world is warfare; I love to 
carry it on, it puts life into me. 
—VOLTAIRE. 


It is only after an unknown number 
of unrecorded labors, after a host of 
noble hearts have succumbed in dis- 
couragement convinced that their cause 
is lost; it is only then that the cause 
triumphs. —GuizotT. 


A business man’s judgment is no 
better than his information. 
—R. P. Lamont. 


FORBES 
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Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco... 





POPVICTORY | 
As BUY, 





“‘Boy, That’s Tobacco!”’ Painted from life in the tobacco country by James Chapin. 


So Round, So Firm, So Fully Packed— ‘ 


So Free and Easy on the Draw... 











Cop; right 1944, The American Tobacco Compaay 


A 
— Almost every American 
benefits every day 
Jrom the products of 


BORG -WARNER 


“THE WEDDING OF THE STEELS” at the Ingersoll plant, New Castle, Indiana. James Sessions catches 

the tense moment when soft center steel is poured in the final step before it joins with stainless steel to 

form “‘IngAclad.”’ A similar process is used in making soft center plow mold boards. Alloy steels for 
saws and for the chemical and food industries come from this great Borg-Warner mill. 


Peacetime makers of essential 
operating parts for the auto- 
motive, aviation, marine and 
farm implement industries, and 


of Norge home appliances. 


The products made by Borg-Warner 
are sO numerous and varied that 
there is little doubt that some of 
them are operating for your benefit 
“almost every day.” 

It may be a Borg-Warner appli- 
ance that heats your home... helps 
produce and preserve your food ... 
cooks your meal. Almost certainly, 
the car you drive is equipped with 
essential Borg-Warner parts. 

It takes a high degree of skill and 
experience in engineering, design and 


manufacturing to create these many 
essential products. Yet whatever the 
task, Borg-Warner is guided by one 
simple principle: “design it better— 
make it better.” 

Exceptional talents, now devoted 
almost exclusively to war needs, 
were developed, over the years, to 
produce ever better products at ever 
lower cost. When peace returns these 
talents will again be applied to prod- 
ucts that play such an important 
part in America’s standard of living. 


These units form Borg-Warner: BoRG & BECK « BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPER- 
CHARGERS, INC. ¢ CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR AIRCRAFT PARTS * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC + LONG 


| PRODUCTION 


MANUFACTURING « MARBON « MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * NORGE * NORGE 


MACHINE PRODUCTS + PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 





